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For the last month every capital in the civilized world 
has been ringing with the sensation caused by the publi- 
cation in Germany of the Hohenlohe Memoirs. 

From the outset of his career Prince Hohenlohe was 
in touch with almost every court in Europe. Subtle, 
shrewd, closely observant, it was his business as a diplo- 
mat to be on intimate terms with men of great impor- 
tance. His discretion, silence and tact, together with his 
family and official position, marked him as the one man 
who was certain to hear both sides of every story. But 
he told it only to his diary. 

Few incidents in contemporary history have been 
more dramatic than the story of Bismarck’s fall. Here 
for the first time we have the true story; a little later 
the man who tells it was in Bismarck’s place, and for 
six years the Kaiser's right hand man. 

The style is racy and utterly unaffected, with a dash 
of caustic but not unkindly humor. The interest and 
importance of the work cannot be exaggerated. 
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NEW YORE, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2%, 1906 


The Week. 


The German Ambassador's appeal, at 
the New York Chamber of Commerce 
dinner, last week, for a square tariff 
deal must not be allowed to fall on deaf 
ears. His exposition of the great growth 
of the trade between the two countries 
should rouse to action even those who 
can be moved only by self-interest. A 
vast amount of exploration and _ ex- 
ploitation would have to be done in 
South America before our trade there 
could hope to reach the sum of $350,- 
000,000, which represents the business 
to be done between Germany and the 
United States this year. Shall this be 
deliberately decreased? Moreover, the 
amount of money each country is per- 
manently investing in the other is stead- 
ily increasing. As a market for the 
sale of American bonds Germany has 
long attracted the attention of our capi- 
talists. To meet the growing demand, 
«a new bank in Berlin has just been 
started which will make a specialty of 
American securities and furnish accur- 
ate and up-to-date information to any 
German investor who thinks of purchas- 
ing our stocks and bonds. Every such 
enterprise will be hindered if there is 
a failure to agree on a_ reciprocity 
treaty. Continue on the present basis 
of unequal treatment we cannot. We 
must either improve matters by a new 
treaty or find ourselves at swords’ 
points; for Germany, if the existing 
modus vivendi is not renewed cr better- 
€a, will be forced by her other treaty ar- 
rangements to discriminate against us. 
Every manufacturers’ association and 
chamber of commerce in the country 
ought to be fighting for the very thing 
that Ambassador Sternburg asks. 





That there is to be a determined effort 
io pass the Ship Subsidy bill at the 
coming session of Congress is now ap- 
parent. The President will be urged to 





follow up the speeches of Messrs. Root | 


and Shaw with a recommendation in his 
annual message. In other words, the 
Republican leaders have failed to read 
the signs of the times. They are as 
fatuously disregarding the warning of 
the candidacies of Hearst and Moran 
as are our railway presidents. Neither 
of the two Secretaries seems to realize 
that the unrest among the voters is 
due to a desire to strike at special priv- 
ileges. The ship-subsidy measure is no- 
thing else than a bill to give special 
privileges to a few citizens, to induce 
them to embark in a business which 
would not pay for itself without Gov- 





ernment aid This sort of thing creates 


Socialists as quickly as any policy that | one of 1882 


can be devised. If it is defensible, there 
are plenty of exporters engaged in risky 
enterprises that are equally entitled to 
Government aid. Though they do not 
send the they do the 
In one 
aspect, the ship-subsidy campaign is ill- 


ships abroad 


cargoes which must be carried. 
timed The Commissioner 
tion has just reported that if the pres- 


of Naviga- | 


ent rate of construction is not checked | 


by strikes or delays in steel, the out- | 


put of our shipyards will be the larg- 
This is hardly a 
reason why the shipyards should be al- 


est in half a century 


lowed to help themselves out of the pub 
lie Treasury. 


President Roosevelt 
Porto Ricans as “fellow-citizens.” 
is technically incorrect. They are not 
citizens of the United States 
Failure to give them a 


-they are 
only subjects. 
national 


status has been one of the 


L 


addressed the | 
This | 


most shocking cases of neglect of duty | 


by Congress. 
elling abroad is forced to undergo the 


Every Porto Rican trav- 


humiliation of declaring himself a man | 


without a country. 
can?” “No.” 
a Spaniard?” “No.” 
you?” “T am a 
Rico.” Mr. Roosevelt 
vas aware of this 
against one class of people under the 
American flag, and promised to do what 
he could to have it removed. He has 


What, then, are 
citizen of Porto 
showed that he 

discrimination 


“Are you an Ameri- | 
“Then you must still be | 


| needs 


before urged Congress to do the Porto | 
Ricans this elementary justice, but thus | 


far in vain. 
short 


Let us hope that even the | 
session of Congress will not be | 


too short to remedy this mean treat- | 


ment of our island wards. But it has 
been notoriously hard from the begin- 
ning to do what President McKinley 
called “our plain duty” to Porto Rico 
As a witty woman said at the time, the 
duty was so plain that it was actually 


repulsive 


We have been anxious to see 
sign of encouragement the Home Mar- 
ket Club would detect in the result of 
the late election, with its defeats and 
reduced 
patters.” At last banquet, 
James W. Van Cleave, president of the 
National 
suggested a truly 
thought. “T am not,” 
mediate revisionist, or a standpatter. 
I stand between the two. And I feel, 
especially since the election, that a large 
majority of the people are with me.” 
The programme he for the 
reconciliation of divergent views is as 
follows: Congress is soon to pass an 


week's 


comforting line of 
he said, “an im- 


proposes 


what | 


| session of che 


| the long 


e 
act creating a tariff commission like the 
Then all through the short 
rifty-ninth Congress and 
session of the Sixtieth, that 
commission is to pore over the Dingley 
schedules and take testimony as to what 
business interests desire Then, and 
not till then, namely, in the summer of 
1908, the Republican party is to prom 
ise to revise the tariff. The people will 


vote in November for the Republican 


candidates, of course: and some time 
after March 4, 


will call Congress together and the sa 


1909, the new President 
cred schedules will be touched at last 
The suggestion differs from that of, the 
“standpatter” only in deferring hope 
definitely for 
talking 
the “near future.” It differs from that 
of the sincere revisionist in that the 
latter would have the preliminary in 
made in the regular manner by) 


three years instead of 


vaguely about “next year” or 


quiry 
the Ways and Means and Finance Com 
mittees of House and Senate, and have 
the new tariff law signed by President 
Roosevelt, and not his unknown succes 
Cleave's 


sor President Van proposal! 


deserves the old lady's characterization 


as “a middle extreme 


The insistence by the junior Senator 
elect from Arkansas that what the Unit 
ed States Senate needs is a “good, old 
fashioned row,” is not for the public to 
pass over lightly We have heard about 


many things that the upper house 
better men, a higher sense of 
patriotism, less corporation money, les 
talk, election by the people, publicity 
for executive sessions, a larger member 
ship, a smaller membership, a_ redi 
tributed 


closure rule, the loss of control 


membership, an age limit, a 
over 
appointments, with a gain of prestige by 
the House. But “Jeff Davis now as 
serts that the real way to regeneration 
is through strife. He is going to tell 
the corporation-ridden graybeards just 
what he thinks of them, and right to 
What is more, he 

not going to spend a half-hour in bow 
every time he 


their faces, too 


ing and apologizing 


| touches a colleague on the raw A lit 


majorities for leading “stand- | 


Association of Manufacturers, 


tle more than ten years ago something 
along the same line was said by another 
new Southern Senator, every bit as ag 
gressive as Vardaman or Davis, ané 
with considerably more of a record than 
either one of them for stirring up af 
fairs at home. The question is, Wi!! 
our latter-day fire-eaters go the way of 
Tillman and the radicals who have pre 
ecded him? For six years to come they 
will sit daily in a company of sweet 
faced old 
faced old 
their tempers, and 
things in each 


gentlemen and impassive 
gentlemen 


never applaud the 


who never loss 


good other's speeche 
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Can flesh and blood maintain righteous 
and flaming wrath in the face of it? 
Peer Gynt, fighting Bojgen in the dark, 
had an easy time by comparison. “Shak- 
ing up the Senate” is, in fact, fitly to be 
compared with that other achievement 
attempted about as often by new mem- 
bers, “reviving its oratorical traditions.” 
The boy orator is really half-brother to 
the shaker-up of dry bones; one expects 
to startle and amaze the Senate by what 
he says, the other by the way he says 
it. The Senate is used to both; it will 
not be ruffled by either. And if the 
new member is a sensible person, he 
will plunge into the routine of commit- 
tee work as Tillman and Beveridge have 
done, and presently find himself with a 
reputation among his critical fellows 


Edward H. Harriman’s statement that 
‘the widest possible distribution of own- 
ership of railway properties is a most 
desirable thing,” will be applauded off- 
hand in many quarters, though there 
is another side of the question. In 
theory, no one would endorse’ the 
personal ownership of the great ma- 
jority of shares in the Union Pacific, 
with its numerous subsidiary proper- 
ties, by Mr. Harriman. Still less 
would people be pleased by the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Rockefeller, for 
instance, had in his own name all the 
shares of two or three competing trans- 
continental railways. The contrasting 
ideal, which the public would accept 
with the most complacency, would be 
such distribution of ownership, in safe 
hands, as is common in many smaller 
corporations, where no officer or “in- 
sider” holds, personally or through com- 
binations and affiliations, such a pre- 
ponderating portion in the stock that he 
cannot be unseated; and where, accord- 
ingly, officers and managers can be call- 
ed to account. We doubt, however, if 
this is exactly the sort of “distribution” 
which Mr. Harriman had in mind. No- 
body who is “running” a great corpora- 
tion to suit himself and his immediate 
associates, would approve such an ar- 
rangement Railway men are aware 
that the most convenient ownership is 
the holding of shares by a great number 
of individuals widely separated, none 
of them possessing enough to make his 
voice of importance in an annual meet 
Ing If votes for directors are cast at 
random, with the sole alternative of giv- 











ing proxies to the existing management, 
that management can readily dispense 
with such an empty formality as actual 
ly owning a controlling interest. If 
this lesson had not been learned before, 
our life insurance companies would have 
taught it. The defect of this “widest 
possible distribution” is that it leaves 
. very slight check on the errors or mis- 
deeds of a virtually self-perpetuating ex 


ecutive 


| deep religious feeling. 
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the farthest north shows the achieve- 
ment to have been possible through an 
extraordinary combination of good luck 


and good management. The remark- 
able dash from the Roosevelt would 
have been in vain if at the last the con- 
dition of the ice had not permitted a 
matter of 130 miles to be made in a 
few days—an almost unexampled feat 
on the polar ice; and it is fair to add 
that the story of the new record would 
never have been told if Peary’s asso- 
ciates, equipment, and personal leader- 
ship had not been of the best. Indeed, 
the journey back over the crumbling 
ice to northern Greenland constitutes 
the most thrilling part of the narrative. 
Of the fifty-two days spent between the 
last land and the new farthest north, 
twelve were lost through storm or open 
water. In about 290 miles of actual 
sledging, the party, numbering at the 
last seven men and six teams, consum- 
ed forty days. Provisions were failing 
and the weaker dogs were being fed 
to the stronger, when the great oppor- 
tunity appeared. The six days’ storm, 
which had drifted the party seventy 
miles eastward to near longitude 65° 
west, had also beaten the snow into the 
crevices of the ice pack. Then an ex- 
traordinary march of more than thirty 
miles was made in a single day. A few 
days later the new record was made 
after a continuous march of twenty- 
four hours, ending on the noon of April 
21 last. It is evident that, had not cir- 
cumstances favored this final spurt, it 
would have been quite impossible to 
pass Nansen’s mark of 86° 14’, not to 
mention the Duke of Abruzzi’s 86° 33’. 
On the other hand, it was a kind of luck 
upon which the gallant Peary had reck- 
oned, and by which he profited with 
foresight and daring. The history of 
Arctic exploration has no finer chapter. 
Yet the bearing of this expedition upon 
Polar exploration generally can only 
be surmised. It is clear that without 
the delay of twelve days on the march 
northwards which depleted the stock of 
provisions, and with equally favorable 
conditions at the end, Peary might read- 
ily have got, say, a hundred miles near- 
er the pole. When it is recalled how far 
North the Fram drifted, it would seem 
that a dash with sledges from such a 
fioating base might, under fortunate 
circumstances, bring some happy explor- 
er within considerably less than 200 
miles of the pole. The getting back will 
always be the pinch, though some emu- 
lator of the unfortunate Andree may 
yet do the trick by balloon. 


Dr. Algernon 8. Crapsey's letter of 
withdrawal from the Episcopal Church 
is written in excellent taste and with 
Any Church 
would be the poorer for losing such a 
man. Such gifts as his are too rare in 
any communion. He makes it clear that 
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he was seeking neither notoriety nor 
martyrdom, but was, out of a sense of 
duty to others as well as himself, chal- 
lenging “an authoritative and deliberate 
decision” of the Church whether his 
views were permissible. Having now 
got it, he retires with dignity; but how 
can he say, as he does, that the judg- 
ment against him “affects no person” 
but himself, and urge the “hundreds of 
clergymen and thousands of laymen in 
the Episcopal Church who have reached 
the same conclusions that I have” to 
stay in the Church, where, Dr. Crapsey 
alleges, their “position is just as tena- 
ble as it ever was”? This seems to us 
to be in the interest neither of ecclesi- 
astical order nor of sound morals. Every 
clergyman must, of course, settle the 
question with his own conscience: but 
the idea that the progress of truth or 
the reform of the creed can best be ef- 
fected by remaining in a morally am- 
biguous position, is one to which we find 
it difficult to subscribe. 








The so-called honor system in col- 
leges has been much discussed of late. 
Championship of the system, it is to 
be noted, comes largely from the South. 
Many Southern professors declare that 
not only in examinations, but deport- 
ment generally, Southern students are 
bound by the honor of a gentleman. 
A similar sentiment, we are assured, 
frowns upon and keeps down horse-play 
in the classroom, “ragging” professors, 
ard other demonstrations that in too 
many colleges of the North are regard- 
ed as lawful recreations. The South, it 
is plain, is exceptionally blessed. Where 
a clear-cut student sentiment exists in 
support of a high code of ethics, facul- 
ties would be foolish, or worse, to run 
counter to it. The existence of such a 
sentiment, as a fixed tradition, is evi- 
dently far different from the deliberate 
attempt to create it. President Hyde's 
remarks in the Nation of November 15, 
for instance, apply not so much to the 
Southern institution, as to the honor 
system as consciously introduced in the 
North. He is right, we feel, in doubting 


if the results of the propaganda have - 


fulfilled its promise. The honor system 
in the North is weak precisely where 
the liberal régime in the South is strong 
—namely, in an aggressive student sen- 
timent to enforce it. President Hyde re- 
calls that in a college in which evidence 
of cheating is referred to a student tri- 
bunal, no evidence except that of the 
blue-books has ever been presented. 
This means either that for several years 
no student has ever seen a college mate 
cheating, or that the express agreement 
to report and discipline offenders has 
been persistently disregarded. So appar- 
ent is it that a certain amount of 
cheating has gone on that advocates of 
the system often rest merely on the as- 
sertion that there is less cheating, after 
all, than there was when the activity of 
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proctors made it a kind of sport. If 
this be the case, it is clear that student 
sentiment remains pretty much what it 
was, and that the adoption of a system 
has not inculcated an effective sense of 
honor; it has nowhere evoked a public 
feeling so tonic and formidable as that 
which prevails south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line. 


Prince Biilow’s second-day speech in 
the Reichstag passed from the general 
subject of German foreign policy to the 
means of carrying it out—the diplomat- 
ic service. He diverged into a witty 
discussion of the “new diplomacy,” 
made necessary by modern develop- 
ments. He said that he was in the hab- 
it of advising young diplomatists to 
take for their model Alcibiades. He 
was “intellectual with the Athenians, 
ate black broth with the Spartans, and 
wore flowing garments among the Per- 
sians.” Yet, what help, in the actual 
transaction of his business, does a dip- 
lomatic representative gain from being 
thought a jolly good fellow, or—in the 
United States—from having, what for- 
eign nations now seem to regard as in- 
dispensable, an American wife? Not 
much, we think. Of course, the person- 
al and social advantage is obvious. We 
all like approachable and interesting 
foreigners, whether of diplomatic rank 
or not; but because Sternburg lets 
Roosevelt beat him at tennis, are we to 
knuckle down to Germany in the tariff 
controversy? Because M. Jusserand is 
scholarly and affable, and Madame Jus- 
serand charming, are we the less stren- 
uously to protect Lodge’s bogus jewelry 
from competition with the real French 
article? Even if the suggestion that Mr. 
Bryce be made British Ambassador were 
carried out—and surely this country 
would receive him with open arms 
should we allow his great personal pop- 
ularity to weigh in settling the fisheries 
dispute? The expounders of the new 
diplomacy are mixing up two different 
things. An ambassador represents his 
own people. Therein, it is of the high- 
est importance that he should be agree- 
able, friendly, captivating—what you 
will. But he also represents his Gov- 
ernment. That is a business capacity. 
In the questions arising out of it, per- 
sonal charm has to give way to force 
of reason and the true interest of the 
two countries. Representatives of one 
people to another have a useful func- 
tion; the more gracious and sympa- 
thetic they are, the better. But for an 
insinuating Alcibiades-diplomat to pre- 
sume upon his personal acceptability as 
a ground for demanding governmental! 
favors, would be much like an amusing 
guest at a dinner suddenly asking his 
host for a loan. 


Berlin finds it difficult to predict what 


| 
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new phase the racial struggle in Prus- 
sian Poland may assume in conse 
quence of the sudden death of Dr. Flor 
ian von Stablewski, Archbishop of Po 
sen and Gnesen, which occurred on Sun- 


' 
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Witte redivivus is bulking large now 


udays against the flat background of a 
| Characterless bureaucratic ministry—so 
much so that the reactionaries are de 


day. As an uncompromising champion | 


of the Poles in their resistance to the 
complete Germanization of the schools 
he made himself extremely 
to the Prussian Government. Neverthe 
less, to force the election of a German 
Archbishop in succession to Dr. Stablew 
ski, as the Kdlnische Zeitung strongly 


obnoxious 


urges, might only add to the bitterness‘ 


of the conflict. On the part of the Gov 
ernment, it would be carrying the wat 
into the enemy’s camp by threatening 
the very citadel of Polish influence and 
aspirations namely, the Catholi 
Church. What Catholicism means to the 
Poles is well expressed by the Paris 
Temps, which speaks particularly of the 
situation in Russian Poland, but makes 
no exception of Posen “People are 
converted, not to Catholicism, but to the 
‘Polish faith.’”’ Entrance into the bosom 
of the Roman Church is so little an ac 


of religion, and so largely a_ political 


step, that it used to be common to hear 
“Were 


our country to achieve its freedom to 


Poles of the middle classes say 


morrow, we, too, could cry, Los von 
Rom; but the Roman Church is our 
great weapon in the struggle for the 
preservation of our national Iffe.” 


“The decision of the German naval au- 

thorities to use turbine engines here 
after is remarkable, because up to this 
time their prejudice against turbines 
has been strong. A complete reversal of 
judgment has taken place, and it will 
be interesting to see if the German 
merchant fleet will now indulge in ves 
sels thus propelled. Hitherto both the 
North German Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
American companies have stuck by th® 
reciprocating engine. England alone has 
sone in for the turbines whole-souled 
I) this her procedure has been charac 
teristic of the spirit of the Admiralty 
for some decades. Once convinced that 
ar invention is valuable, it invests in 
the device with British thoroughness 
This was true of the adoption of the 
torpedo boat and torpedo-boat destroy 
er. With the submarine the Admiralty 
delayed until France had a big start; 
but, once the conversion was effected, 
the building of submarines went on 
with astonishing rapidity With the 
turbines England again took the lead, 
and it will be years before any other 
country has a turbine battleship like 
the Dreadnought. At Washington the 
authorities are inexcusably indifferent 
to submarines and torpedo work of all 
kinds, being blinded by the craze for 
monster battleships. And the turbine 
engine has few, if any, friends in the 
Navy Department—not any more than 
had the origina! Monitor, and other in- 
ventions. 


| 


manding his expulsion from the coun 
try While Russia wes still suffering 
from the violent after-effects of the dis 
olution of the Duma, Witte was ill at a 
German watering place. With the estab 
lishment of comparative calm in the em 
pire, his tonsils are cured, and there 

some rumor of his being considered fo 
the post of Governor-General of Poland 
Why Witte should have become the ob 


ect of such universal 4d 


etestation 1 
both easy and hard to understand. The 
reactionaries hate him as the author o 
Constitutionalism, and, in fact, as the 
originator of that ndustrial poli 

which has been the principal factor in 
the upbuilding of a revolutionary work 
ingmen’s party The Liberal elements 
were outraged by his attempt to mu 

afte popular representation on the eve 
And he 
encountered the common fate of the 
Neverthe 


of the meeting of the Duma 


trimmer in times of stress 


less, there is no denying that as an op 
portunist he has displayed remarkable 
skill, and he is still the only person in 


Russia that has accomplished anything 
definite and big It is not impossible 
that with time remembrance of his 
rather devious policy with regard to the 
Duma will fade, while the liberties he 
has been instrumental in gaining will 
plead for him when these liberties ar 


in danger of submersion 


Pope Pius has approved a Diocesan 
Association organized by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, and it is an 
nounced that the French Gévernment 
will regard this body as a “cult associa 
If so, 


the way is open to reconciliation and to 


tion” under the Separation Act. 


putting an end to the present unseem 
ly squabbling over the inventory of 
church possessions. As in many cases 
involving personal dignity, the compro 
mise has a comic aspect Archbishop 
Lecot undoubtedly reports to Pius X 
that the Diocesan Association is organ 
ized under the old law, and in flat de 
fiance of the impious Separation Act 
Minister Briand, on the other hand, re 
ports to M. Clemenceau that a cult as 


sociation has been formed under the 
' 





Separation Act. Moreover, the Diocesan 
Association which the Vatican accepts 
seems to be, but for the name, the asso 
ciation fabricienne which, though rec 
ommended by the French episcopate 
was summarily rejected by the Vati- 
can. In fine, the quarrel has very large 
ly had to do with names. It has been so 
serious, however, that one must heartily 
welcome an agreement if merely on 
the basis that the State is to 8a 
contentedly, while’ the 
intones tweedle- 


tweedledum 
Chureh persistently 
dee, 





SECRETARY ROOT ON SOUTH AMER- 
ICAN TRADE. 


Secretary Root’s second speech at Kan 
sas City dropped from diplomacy into 
trade, aS was natural in an address to 
a Commercial Congress Doubtless, 
many members looked upon his recent 
South American trip as that of a glori 
fled drummer, and expected a_ report 
from him accordingly They did not 
get that, but they did get a discussion 
of the whole question of our trade rela 
tions with the republics to the south of 
us, marked by the breadth of view 
which characterizes most of the Secre 
tary’s public utterances. We say this, 
though from some of his conclusions at 
Kansas City we strongly dissent 

His argument was for subsidizing 
steamship lines to South Amer'ca, but 
he first stated some of the antecedent 
obstacles to our developing a_ large 
South American trade and did it with 
a fairness seldom met with in the 
peeches of subsidy-advocates. Mr. Root 
frankly admitted that American manu 
facturers and exporters have gone about 
the business of catering to the South 
American market tn a blundering and 
back-handed They have not 


been willing to suit their goods to the 


fashion 


eustomer’s demand They have taken 
no pains to get agents who speak his 
language or know his ways. They have 
not been ready to adapt themselves to 
his usual system of credits; they have 
established no banking facilities of their 
own; have not thought of investments 

far-reaching and designed to secure 
low though increasing returns in en 
larged trade, but have wanted huge prof- 
i at onee, or have turned away in dis 
have had, finally, nothing but 
coutempt for the men whom they ex- 


gust: thes 


pect to buy their wares. All this Mr 
lioot admits. It is, indeed, an old story. 
lhe very consular reports have for years 
been filled with it. The Secretary thinks 
that, in time, we Americans will learn 
to “do our business abroad as we have 
done it at home, with force and energy,” 
but coneede that, as respects South 
\merica at least, we have not yet learn 
int bow 

The truth is, and it is a fair infer 
ence from Secretary Root's admissions, 
that what we have to deal with in this 
matter is a state of mind, more than a 
tate of trade. American policy has too 
long and too suecessfully discouraged 
attention to foreign commerce The 
habit of disregarding it has at last be 
come ingrained When the 


framer of the fiseal law under 


amiable 
Dingley 
which we live, could express the wish 
that the oceans surrounding us were of 
fire, so that no ships could cross, how 
can the average American be expected 
to give Intelligent attention to trade be 
yond the seas? In fact, he has not done 
so. The chief reason why we have not 
done better in South American trade 
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is that we have not thought it worth 
bothering about. All our energies and 
plans have been concentrated upon de- 
veloping our own vast territory—the 
greatest area in the world over which 
absolute free trade prevails. Upon that 
we have been taught to fix our eyes ex- 
clusively; while bidden by all that is 
patriotic to keep foreigners off it, and to 
have as little to do with them as possi- 
ble. 

Such an inveterate attitude cannot be 
changed in a day, though influences are, 
it is true, at work to change it. We are 
accumulating capital. We are multiply- 
ing our power of production, at the 
same time that we are reaching the limit 
of our own lands available for settle- 
ment. When the crest of our present 
wave of prosperity is passed, with its 
unprecedented demand at home, we 
shall undoubtedly be driven, by neces- 
sity, to turn our minds to the cultiva- 
tion of the foreign field. The main 
thing is to get American business men 
and investors seriously to bend their 
faculties to the subject. When they do, 
and the preliminary mental difficulty is 
overcome, we shall not hear so much of 
the invincible obstacle in the lack of 
mere ships. 

On the question of ship-subsidies it- 
self, Mr. Root did not appear to have 
informed himself with his customary 
care. He says, for example, that Ger- 
many has abandoned the policy of free 
ships. Since when? Within the year, 
one great German liner was turned out 
of an English shi, yard. Mr. Root also 
refers to the tariff provision allowing 
substantially free importation of ship- 
build'ng materials. If he had read the 
testimony in the Senate Committee re- 
port, he would have found that, in prac- 
tice, this law is entirely illusory. Yet 
the Secretary is wholly frank in grant- 
ihe that the protective policy has been 
disastrous to our shipping interests. He 
even defends a subsidy as but due “com- 
pensation for injuries inflicted upon 
American shipping by American laws.” 
It might occur to others first to remove 
those injuries. But that is not the way 
of the Socialist legislator, known as a 
protectionist. Having taken the taxpay- 
ers’ money to give one industry an un- 
fair advantage, his remedy is, not to 
undo that wrong, but to commit another 
by giving any one who complains (if 
he has political power enough) a share 
of the pickings. 

Mr. Root speaks only of a ship-sub- 
sidy for the South American trade. But 
does he imagine that the Ship Trust will 
allow money to be voted for that, with- 
out insisting that it be given ten times 
as much? On that point the Secretary 
might have consulted the pending bill 


to advantage. And as for his idea that 


a subsidized South American line would 
instantly create business, has he forgot- 
ten the old scandals of the Pacific Mail 
subsidy, and the complete failure of the 





subsidized steamers to Brazil to pro 
mote any business except that of the 
lobbyist and Congressional corruption- 
ist? 


A “PROGRESSIVE” PARADISE. 


In the recent borough elections in 
London, something like a political revo- 
lution occurred. The “Progressives,” 
who for some years had been carrying 
everything before them, were unexpect- 
edly routed. Control of borough after 
borough was won by the “Moderates”; 
and it is confidently predicted that this 
result foreshadows a similar defeat for 
the Progressives in the coming elec- 
tions to the London County Council. 
The Progressives are, of course, the ad- 
vanced municipal experimenters, of so- 
cialistic leanings, in close alliance with 
the Labor Party and affiliated generally 
with the Liberals; the Moderates act 
with the Conservatives. Thus this up- 
set in the boroughs may have important 
political consequences of a national sort. 
Mr. Balfour has, in fact, hailed it as a 
sign of a speedy Conservative revival; 
the wisest Liberals do not deny its sig- 
nificance. 

Now, what was the cause of this 
marked change of heart in London vot- 
ers? Tax-bills. The management of the 
affairs of the boroughs was becoming 
fearfully extravagant. Lavish borrow- 
ing was the order of the day, to keep 
up with the costly application of social- 
istic theories. The rates were going up, 
and were bound to go much higher, un- 
less a halt was called; and the rate- 
payers did, in the election, imperatively 
call a halt. In several of the boroughs 
there were also scandals, the exposure 
of which bad something to do with the 
revulsion against the Progressives. On 
the demand of aggrieved rate-payers, an 
official inquiry was made into the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law in Pop- 
lar. This is a metropolitan union sig- 
nalized by Charles Booth ten years ago 
as the least pauperized of the ten which 
he grouped as “specially devoted to 
manufacture and trade.” To-day, as the 
investigation showed, it is the most 
pauperized; while it has incurred so 
great a debt that there is now no suf- 
ficient security for further loans. 

How this unhappy change was 
brought about, is shown in detail by 
the report of the chief inspector of the 
Local Government Board, J. S. Davy. 
It has just been issued as a Blue Book. 
The story is a depressing'one of bad 
management, careless waste, and use of 
the public funds in a way to extend the 
very evils to be checked. This condition 
of affairs is the more significant in that 
William Crooks, the well-known Labor 
member of Parliament, was one of the 
Poplar guardians. Thus it was under 
the most Progressive auspices that the 
paupers have increased fourfold, while 
the rates have jumped up almost as 
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ominously. Early in 1904, the reliev- | Socialism?’ That its cost will be great, | 


ing officers had orders to grant outdoor 
relief to all applicants without insist- 
ing upon a labor test. The result was 
that the weekly cost rose from $450 to 
$1,500, though Inspector Davy reports 
that “there is good ground for thinking 
that the high figures of relief were arti- 
ficial, and in no way represented the 
real need.” 

Many cases of flagrant abuse were un- 
earthed. A typical instance is that of 
a certain Mrs. Carey, one of a deputa- 
tion of unemployed women whom Pre 


mier Balfour received a year ago. She 
asserted that her husband was a dock 
laborer, seldom employed more than 


two days a week. They had six small 
children; and Mrs. Carey declared: “If 
something is not done, we shall have to 
eat one another, or else there will be 
bloodshed.” Relief was given to this 
family by the guardians without inves- 
tigation; but the official inquiry brought 
out the fact that Carey had earned $14 
during the week preceding his wife’s 
call upon Mr. Balfour, and that his 
average weekly earnings during 1904 
and 1905 were nearly $10. 

Management of the Poplar workhouse 
was so lax as practically to put a pre- 
mium upon being a tramp. A generous 
dietary was provided—better, as Mr. 
Crooks admitted, than that of the self- 
supporting laborer. Tobacco and beer 
were freely supplied. This was against 
all rules, but the irregularity was got 
over by means of a medical certificate, 
that, in many cases, beer was 
necessary for reasons of health. How- 
ever, when the medical examiner was 
called before the inspector, he testified 
that so much pressure was put upon 
him by the guardians that he could not 
refuse to give the certificate. But after 
the official inquiry, such certified beer 
almost ceased to exist. This may have 
been hard on the inmates, but it at least 
removed temptation from the guardians, 
some of whom had been seen on the 
workhouse premises drunk. 

Poplar had also a farm-colony in Es- 
sex, where a hundred acres were pro- 
cured and accommodation provided for 
50 men. A summary of the report 
adds: 


saying 


They had three meat meals a day, with 
allowances of tobacco; and, as a farm of 
that size cultivated by plough in the or- 
dinary way would not occupy more than 
four or five men, only spade labor was 
employed, the land being dug over and over 
again to give some pretence of work, how- 
ever useless. The discipline was very lax; 
the chief constable of Essex complained of 
the conduct of the inmaies, many of whom 
had convictions against their names 


Naturally, the experiment proved a total 
failure. 

Such a concrete experience as this 
teaches its own lessons, and asks its un- 
answerable questions. The hardest of 
these ts, “Who will pay the bills of 











is admitted by its more intelligent ad 


vocates. Ordinary taxes will not begin 
to cover it Hence, as John Graham 
Brooks has pointed out in the Novem- 


ber Atlantic, English Socialists are 


frankly 


fiscatory 


going over to the plan of con- 
They take 
anywhere from 10 to 15 per cent. of the 
fortunes of the rich 
thankful that 
them But an 
first be necessary, 
cannot 
how 


taxes. propose to 
who ought to be 
anything at all is 
of Parliament 
if the con 


duly 
left 
will 


fiscators 


act 
and 


even elect a borough 


council, are they going to get a 


majority in the House of Commons’ 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON 


The football season just ending has | 
| 
been distinguished by a great improve 


ment in the from the point of 


view of both players and spectators. The 


game 


new rules have been successful in 


“cpening up” 


— 


A55 


according to 


So far as accidents go, 


the Chicago Tribune's figures, the 
death roll has been decreased to eleven 
while the serious injuries have fallen 
from 159 to 104. It is, of course, im 
possible to say whether the total num 
ber of players this vear was greater or 


less, but probably the proportion of seri 
ous injuries has been smaller It seems 


to be established, too, that the elimina 
tion of mass-play has decreased the ris) 
among whom 
That the 


disappear so 


of accidents to schoolboys 
still.occur most of the deaths 
danger of accident will 
long as mer must come into violent per 
sonal contact is not to be expected \ 
bad fall while running in a broken field 
disastrous as being 
or fifteen 


hazard 


may be quite as 


doubled up under ten excited 


players But the has been 


| slightly reduced 


the play, in giving larger | 


opportunity to the individual player, 
and in making it possible for those 
vatching to follow the ball as in early 
days of American football The for 
ward pass and the onside kick have 
added an interest and necessitated a 
skill lacking of late vears. Most im- | 


portant of all, brains are now at a pre- 
mium, instead of brawn The fat, un 
wieldy players of a year ago have given 
lighter and 
it is no longer a question of battering 
ram line-plunges, with both teams piled 
upon the man with the ball, or of wear 
attacks 
takes head 


way to more active men 


ing out opponents by incessant 
upon one or two players. It 
work and strategy now to win, as was 
clearly proved at New Haven on Satur- 
day There the Harvard team, perfect 
in its line defence and superior in the 
old-fashioned football and in kicking, 
was easily defeated by the daring and 
the excellent tactics of the Yale eleven 
—wonderfully trained in the new rules 
by the master-coach, Walter Camp. 
More than that, the spirit of the play 
ers has somewhat improved; they have 
behaved this year slightly more like gen- 
tlemen. This advance is not due to 
the extra official provided by the new 
rules, because in most games both cap- 
tains have declined to avail themselves 
of the added umpire, a bad example 
which Harvard and Yale did not follow 
on Saturday. There is such need of 
this extra umpire that his presence 
should be made compulsory, if only to 
enforce the new and complicated rulcs. 
On every one of the large college teams, 
this year, save Cornell’s, one or more 
men have been disqualified for foul play, 
which in past years would have been 
overlooked. Nevertheless, we must ad- 
mit that this season, at least, there 
have been reported no flagrant cases of 
biting, gouging, or maiming. But, as 
F. S. Bangs of Columbia has -pointed 
out, there is still room for improvement. 


| be influenced by 





objections to football 
President Eliot 
bettered 


The general 
remain unchanged 
that the game has been 
but he welcomed the 
forded by the recent dinner to the Har 


has 
noted 
opportunity af 


vard crew to declare again for athletics 
of which the 
changed from 
nis and rowing are, in his opinion, the 
for intercollegiate 
moreover 
that it 
break 


rules do not have to be 


year to year. Lawn ten 


only sports fit con 
He is, 


as saying 


reported § this 
would do Har 
off athletic re 
with 


tests 
week 
“no harm to 
Yale, or 
a sentimenf in 


vard 


lations with even every 


other university” which 
we most heartily concur. To our minds 
Columbia nothing 
much by her abolition of intercollegiate 
that her 


themselves to 


has lost and gained 


fcotball, and we trust govern 


ing bodies will not allow 
the clamor of 


the 


the un 


dergraduates for restoration of the 


combats 
Changes in 


rules, more 


bona-fide 


umpires 


sironger insistence upon stu 
dents as 
Yet they do not the 
intercollegiate the 


scrption of the undergraduates, the spec 


players, are all well enough 


touch real vice of 


matches utter ab 


tacular character of the struggles, the 
huge money stake, the newspaper no 
toriety—in short, the total disproportion 


ot athletics to studies in the college 
world. Faculties and athletic 
tees have meekly submitted to the dom 
ination of the athletes: the scandals 
about professionalism, about hired out 
siders, and financial mismanagement, 
are all too well known to bear repeti 
tion here. These evils must be grappled 
with and eradicated, for they are clear 
evidence that the great intercollegiate 
contests no longer serve the purpose for 
which they intended—the atim 
vlating of the mass of undergraduate 
to beneficial exercise 


commit 


were 


TASTE VS. RULE IN ENGLISH 

The formal rule of grammar has lost 
much of its authority as an arbiter of 
English expression. Little of positive 
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law is left in the linguistic Israel, and 
each may use without serious let or 
hindrance whatever form of speech is 
right in his own eyes. It is not the man 
who defies the grammarian that is put 
on the defensive to-day, but rather the 
one who is over-conspicuous in observ- 
his dictates. Theoretically, formal 
rammar should be merely the succinct 
tement of the facts of good usage. 
I ractically, the limits of good usage are 
lways too vague to admit of succinct 
latement with any approach to scien- 
tifle accuracy, The difficulties in the 
way of a scientifically unassailable code 
c{ “good English” are insurmountable, 
even for a single brief period, to say 
rothing of the fact that the best usage 
of one decade may differ in scores of 
particulars from that of the next. The 
downfall of the Harveys and Pinneos of 
cur childhood, therefore, is due not sim- 
ply to their many mistakes in points 
where accuracy was readily attainable. 
The most carefully elaborated code of 
rules based upon the usage of a former 
neration could not be rigidly fitted to 
he best English of the present. 
The growing appreciation of this plas 
city, even among the most highly cul- 
tivated and careful writers and speak- 
ol makes it unlikely that the credit 
of rules of grammar as such will ever 
be fully restored, even with scholarly 
and unceasing revision. Only a few of 
the most fundamental and persistent 
fucts of expression will be left to the 
cogmatie method. For all beyond that 
the dependence will be upon the cultiva- 
on of taste rather than the memoriz- 
nz of rules Unfortunately, however, 
rere emancipation from cramping rules 
does not implant the germs of good 
taste A newly realized freedom may 
mpt to lieense In language as readily 


4 
in anything else. The readiness with(4 


which even educated people fall into 
ing proves that the current lack of re. 
wet for the rules of linguists has pass- 
ed with many to the point of disrespect 
or language itself. Quintilian’s pious 
iration of reverencg for speech as 
t «ift of the gods which most sharp- 
distinguishes man from the lower 
nimals would seem strained to-day; 
it as compared with the opposite ex- 
treme there can be no question which 
likely to make language of 
the greater service 


ifttitude | 


The fundamental position of critics 
like Professor Lounsbury, who have 
been brushing away the Iill-supported 
claims of the grammars and dictionaries 
to final authority, has been widely mis- 
understood, In showing that the split 
infinitive, for instance, has been used 
sporadically by good English writers for 
centurtes past, Professor Lounsbury has 


neither proved nor tntended to prove 
that good English usage demands the 
uniform insertion into the infinitive of 
all that it can be made to hold. His 
warfare is against the habit of dogmatic 


The Nation. 


assertion that no good writer would use 
such or such an expression, when the 
archives of literature show that vari- 
ous writers of incontestably good stand- 
ing have done so. But while he is not 
to blame for the blithe readiness of his 
fellow-citizens to overdraw their account 
at the bank of logic, the fact of this 
readiness perhaps puts the responsibil- 
ity upon men like him, teachers of Eng- 
lish possessed of national reputation and 
influence, to do positive work upon the 
ground which has so effectively been 
cleared of the jerry-built grammatical 
structures of the past. To many, Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury has seemed to prove 
that all things are lawful; may we not 


| look to him now for some positive aid 


| 


| 








to bewildered teachers and pupils in our 
schools in determining what is or is 
not expedient? Lowell once defined the 
ideal of Harvard as the development in 
her students of “that good taste which 
is the conscience of the mind, and that 
conscience which is the good taste of 
the soul.” Something akin to this is 
wanted in the special realm of language, 
if the passing of the grammatical deca- 
logue is not to be signal for linguistic 
anarchy. 

Only the exceptional child is born into 
a circle where, because of the absence 
of anything but good models to imitate, 
it learns no habits of speech but the 
best. The great majority must acquaint 
themselves with good English, if at all, 
against the influence of daily surround- 
ings, and chiefly by the study of writ- 
ten models. But the study of models, 
unfortunately, is a deceptive process. It 
is not alone the Browning or Whitman 
enthusiast who will wistake a charac- 
teristic blemish for a peculiar mark of 
yirtue; and blemishes, as the Roman 


‘rhetorician noticed centuries ago, are 


much easier to imitate than virtues. 
Then, too, even in its most perfect 
achievement, a mere superficial imita- 
tion is so evidently undesirable that 
willingness to attempt it is a pretty 
plain evidence of mental weakness. The 
study of models for the cultivation of 
style can be a safe reliance only as 
the student learns’ to see through the 
surface to underlying principles, and 
then to apply those principles with a 
strict regard to difference of subject and 
circumstance. JAs a guide to that kind of 
study, there is room for a critical 
analysis of representative authors some- 
where between the broad sweep of such 
essays as Lowell's appreciation of Mil- 
ton or Spenser, and the inadequate and 
pedantic treatment found in the typical 
school or college text-book. If the chief 
agents in the final removal of the false 
guide-boards of the past will but blaze 
a possible path to good English in this 
direction, they will win the gratitude of 
many who find themselves for the pres- 
ent decidedly bewildered by the loss of 
the old and faulty authorities. 
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THE BOOKS OF A POET AND BIBLI- 
OGRAPHER. 


The library of the late Richard Gar- 
nett, Keeper of the Printed Books of the 
British Museum, is soon to be put up at 
auction in London. The catalogue is 
of no slight interest to bibliophiles, rep- 
resenting as it does the personal pref- 
erences and accumulations of a trained 
bibliographer, who was also a poet and 
a critic. Garnett was a man who knew 
both the outsides and insides of books 
as few men of our time. His long ser- 
vice at the British Museum gave him 
an intimate knowledge of the book mar- 
ket, and the best facilities both for pur- 
chase and collation. It is curious, then, 
tc note that he was personally very lit- 
tle of a bibliophile, being apparently, 
with all his love of books, devoid of any 
insatiable desire of personal possession. 
Rarities bought as such were exception- 
al on his shelves. As he was a poet 
and the friend of poets, presentation 
copies came naturally his way. One 
finds, for example, gifts ranging all the 
way from Coventry Patmore to William 
Watson. In fact, such records of friend- 
ship give color to the whole collection. 
But it is strange to note that so famous 
a specialist on books possessed, for ex- 
ample, practically no incunabula, and 
only such early printed books—few at 
that—as served his historical studies. 

A sound psychological reason for this 
void may be found in his daily routine. 
Clearly, early printing and quaint title- 
pages could make little appeal to the 
mere curiosity of one behind the scenes 
in the British Museum. It seems as if 
abundance of knowledge had chastened 
any collector’s covetousness he may 
have been born with. For a Garnett, 
the quais of Paris and the back streets 
of Florence could have afforded few 
surprises. He could presumably hardly 
remember a time when he first thrilled 
at the sight of old stamped. pigskin, or 
an illegible scrap of manuscript bound 
into a sixteenth-century tome. All these 
things were from youth a part of his 
work, and he seems to have purged 
himself of the gnawing desire that mas- 
ters your true amateur. 

On the other hand, there came easily 
to him treasures for which many of us 
put our bank accounts and consciences 
in pawn. A grandson of Coleridge gave 
him the annotated Ariosto of “S. T. C.” 
Shelley’s son gave him three manu- 
script notebooks of the poet, containing, 
besides the “Ode to the West Wind,” 
unpublished memoranda for “Adonais,” 
“The Cenci;” and “Charles I." It was 
a rather poor return for this courtesy 
that Garnett made in later years by un- 
earthing and republishing one of Shel- 
ley’s well-forgotten juvenile romances. 
But it was ever difficult to keep the 
cult of Shelley in the grooves of com- 
mon sense. Garnett was no more a vic- 
tim of excessive piety than many an- 
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other worshipper at this flickering 
shrine. It is to his credit, however, that 
he used a greater discretion with regard 
to the Shelley notebooks, which remain 
in great part undivulged—properly so, 
we presume. Curiously enough, for so 
convinced a Shelleyan, Garnett had nev- 
er been foresighted enough to secure 
the contemporary first editions of his 
idol. although his collection of biograph- 
ical material was extensive. Again, 
ready access tq the penetralia of the 
British Museum explains much. 

Beyond a small group of pamphlets 
and baoks relating to the British Mu- 
seum and to Dante, the library differs 
from that of the average scholarly gen- 
tleman chiefly in those presentation 
copies that we have already mentioned. 
Thomas Hardy, Richard Jefferies, and 
George Meredith are the brightest names 
in this list, though few of the younger 
British writers failed, at one time or 
another, to pay some tribute of respect 
to their learned colleague. Inscribed 
copies from foreign writers and schol- 
ars are surprisingly rare, for the keep- 
er’s duties brought him little in contact 
with readers at the Museum. Those 
who have had occasion to consult him 
by letter can testify to his unfailing 
courtesy and serviceableness. 

As befitted a high official at a vener- 
able ‘ibrary, his sympathy with what 
are called the newer movements appears 
to have been defective. To him, prob- 
ably, the nouveau jeu was represented 
by the writers for the Germ, of which 
bibliographical treasure he had an orig- 
inal copy. It is a little surprising, then, 
to find that his file of the Yellow Book 
is complete; but this is due possibly to 
the fact that he was a contributor, hav- 
ing been chosen, apparently, to ballast 
with his name and erudition that de- 
cidedly whimsical enterprise. In gen- 
eral, Garnett’s concession to modernity 
seems to have been the minimum prac- 
ticable for a titular critic. This appears 
in a singular omission in his scanty 
collection of Americana. It is probable 
that no other British critic of equal 
repute would fail to have a copy of 
Walt Whitman. But to the “Good Gray 
Poet” and the tedious literature sur- 
rounding him, Garnett appears to have 
been blessedly oblivious. 

Upon American literature, indeed, 
Garnett seems to have had the old-time 
notions. Like many Englishmen of lib- 
eral stamp, he was an Emersonian, pos- 
sessing two sets of the works; other- 
wise his American library consisted 
largely of Edmund Clarence Stedman's 
“American Anthology” and an edition of 
Poe, the gift of Prof. George E. Wood- 
berry, one of the editors. Hawthorne 
is unrepresented, and Lowell also. But 
Garnett was interested in that under- 
valued American writer, Herman Mel- 
ville, owning not only a copy of “The 
Whale” (“Moby Dick”), but also the 


two volumes of the remarkable, if un- 
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read, religious poem. “Clarel 
age to the Holy Land.” 
Such an excursion in these reward- 
ing but little known fields suggests that 
Garnett never fylly lost the adventur- 
ous spirit that makes a good reader. It 
is clear that he never really regarded 
There have un- 


a Pilgrim- 


himself as a collector. 
questionably been great librarians who 
were also great collectors, but in gen- 
eral it seems that the ideal bibliograph- 
er must cultivate a _ disinterestedness 
alien to the apparently kindred pursuit 
of bibliopolism. 


CONFERENCE ON SECONDARY EDUCA 
TION IN THE SOUTH 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., November 24 


On Friday and Saturday there met at 
the University of Virginia the State un 
versity presidents, the State superintend 
ents of public instruction, and the uni 
versity professors of secondary education 
from Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro 
Alabama, and 


lina, Georgia, Tennessee 
Among other guests were the United States 
Commissioner of Education, secretary of 
the General Education Board of New York 
president of the University of Texas, pres 
idents of the Virginia colleges, five State 


examiners of Virginia, Dr. S. A. Knapp of 


| 
i 


i or two papers ar 


ADT 


results, and to decide on definite plat 
the future 

The sessions were not public, and the 
discussions were free and informal! Each 
general topic was first presented in on 
1 then considered by the 


conference as a whol The morning 


Friday was spent on the question, “In what 


definite ways may the State Department of 
Education further the establishment and 
development of a system of pul high 
schools?’ The State superintendents 
lined conditions the [ e Sta 
and suggested plar for im ving 
conditions It was evident that tl law 


and traditions of the iif 


| too diverse to allow uniform pla here 


are variations in the 


taxes for schools—by county court or ec 


ty commissioner by lire« v rf 
people ete.; ther ire varia 
minimum and maximum of achool tax {| 
mitted by law there are var t 
local school units d rict townshly 
county there are variations tl i t 
ity of local and State school boards. So 
of the six States already have high hool 
laws; others have non Some allow high 
schools to be supported out of the general 
school fund; others require spe il taxa 
tion. In spite of these difference the d 
issions resulted in establishir 

principles of importance: the necessity 

| State supervision of high school the va 


Louisiana, D. J. Crosby of the United States | 


Department of Agriculture, and Professor 
Lockhead of MacDonald College, Canada 
The object of this meeting was to con 
sider the present condition of public high 
schools in the six States above mentioned 
to plan a coéperative campaign for the 
establishment and moré® 
public high schools, to draw up bills on 
the subject for legislative enactment, and 
to work out the general principles of or 


development of 


ganization, supervision, and support. It 
was peculiarly fitting that a gathering of 
this kind should be held at the university 
founded by Thomas Jefferson as the cap 
stone of the public school system, includ- 
ing free high schools within the reach of 
every child. This complete system of pub- 
lic education has not yet‘been realized in 
Virginia or in the South, though the West 
ern States have carried out Jefferson's 
ideals with remarkable success 
ent high school movement in the South 


is intended to give to this section similar 


The pres- 


school advantages to those now enjoyed 
elsewhere 

The conference was the direct outcome 
of the General Education Board's interest 
ir Southern educational progress This 
board is contributing to six universities 
the salaries and expenses of the profes- 
sors of secondary education, who are the 
leaders in the high school campaign For 
the last year these men have been study- 
ing the situation in their respective 
States, have been organizing high schools 
at “strategic points,”’ and have. directed 
the educational enthusiasm of officials, 
teachers, and citizens, to this particular 
need. The monthly report of each pro- 
fessor has been manifolded at the board's 
office in New York, and sent to the other 
professors in order that the experience 
of each may aid the work of all. After 
a year of such beginnings, this confer- 
ence was called in order to systematize 


of State appropriations to promo 


self-help, the emphasis to be put upon both 
county (or township) and district ipport 
the need of opening high schools in towns 
and villages to children of the rural com 
munities, the advisability of starting wit 
three grades of high schools, et 

The afternoon was devoted to the rela 
tions of the State university and the pro 
fessors of secondary education to the pub- 
lic high schools. The professors reported 
on the work so far done by them, and 
plans were made for further advance In 
the evening a reception was given to 
members of the conference by the faculty 
and students of the University of Virginia 

Saturday morning was devoted to agricul 
ture in the high school, papers being read 
by Dr. Knapp and Mr. Crosby, and discuss 
ed by Professor Lockhead It was the 
opinion of the Conference that a creditable 
course in agriculture, suited to lo al condi 
tions, should be a part of the curriculum 
of every rural high school At 


there are in Alabama nine district agricul 


present 


‘ 


tural high schools, supported by the State 


The last Georgia Legislature appropriated 


| to eleven district agriculture high schools, 





to be located at accessible points, certain 


fees that will give each district about 
$6,000 a vear 
The amount and 


teaching in the high school were taken up 


methods of 


in the afternoon, there being some 4 
ence of opinion as to the place of na al 
Then followed the 
of 


science in such schools 
discussion of the agencies and methods 

training teachers for the public high 
schools in the South The present meagre 
opportunities for preparing these teachers 


were outlined and means suggested for 


meeting present needs The evening was 

spent in an informal talk about various 

matters brought up in former sessions 
The present conditions of public high 


schools in these six States are on the whole 
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encouraging; and the large number of pri- 
has greatly aided in 
deficiencies 


high schools 
supplying past and 


rhrough a $50,000 legislative appropriation 


vate 


present 


of last March, the Virginia State Board of 
Education has organized one hundred and 
forty-nine new public high schools The 
tniversity of Georgia has so used its ac- 


erediting system as to develop fairly good 


high schools in most of the towns of the 
State Tennessee is rapidly organizing 
county high schools at convenient centres, 
open to all the children in the county 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Ala 
bama are not so well advanced in regard 


to high schools, attention having been con- 
centcated on the building up of an efficient 


of elementary schools. Of course, 


ystem 


the cities throughout the South have for 
years had public high schools of various 
grades of efficiency The present move- 


ment is not for them, except indirectly; it 





is for the small towns in the rural dis- 
tricts, thus equalizing the advantages in 
the different sections of the State The 
next fiVe years in the South will witness 
uch a growth of elementary and secondary 
education, as will affect every phase of 
Southern life and achievement 
° 
| 
Correspondence. 
THE CASE OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH IN- 
FANTRY. 

To Tne Eprror or THe NATION: 

Sin Whatever the provocation, and 
confessedly it was the moral one of an- 
tipathy, not a physical imposition, shots 
were fired from the gallery of one of the 
barracks in Fort Brown into a neighbor- 
ing dwelling beyond the wall, and almost 
simultaneously other shots were fired into 
the town from the vicinity of two other 
occupied barracks Immediately, and as 
if by prearrangement, an armed party, 


variously from ten to fifteen, 
scaled the wall and began to fire into the 


estimated at 


house of near-by residents There cer- 
talnly was no present provocation of any 
sort. One man was killed and one wound- 
ed within a building; a police officer who 
had no arms in his hands was gravely 
wounded in the street, and his horse was 
killed; and very many shots were fired 
with intention tnte houses where women 
and children were sleeping and men and 
women were sitting quietly. It is clear 


murderous assaults with 
firearms were made by the concerted ac- 
tion of a number of soldiers acting ip di- 
reot deflance of military regulations and in 


that unprovoked 


violation of civil law 

As a military offence, it 
subversive of all 
approached mutiny in 
nically. Why were not 
apprehended? Besides 


was not only 
discipline, but closely 
spirit if not tech- 
these men at once 
the general over- 


sight of a company exercised by its first 
sergéant, a non-commissioned officer is al- 
ways in charge of each barrack, whose 


particular duty it is to preserve order and 
to eee that the public property is not mis- 
The arms are always kept in lock- 
ammunition is in the 
of the men only when specially 

The stain of firing may readily 
removed where there are treflities, but 


used 
ed 
hands 


gun-racks, and 


served 
be 





a dozen or more rifles cannot be cleaned 
in the of the night without at- 
tracting attention, any more than they 
could be surreptitiously removed withoulty 
observation. 

Officers might readily fail to anticipate 
such an outbreak from troops whose pre- 
vious record had been good, and who had 
been stationed there less than a fortnight. 
Whether after its occurrence the officers 
did or did not at once do what they 
should to discover the guilty, is beside 
present question. That question is: 

is possible to be done, when disci- 

is so far subverted that an entire 
known to contain such lawless 
substitutes for the 
its own 


middle 


the 

What 
pline 
battalion, 
dangerous men, 
manifest requirements of justice 
code for the concealment and protection of 
the guilty? It is morally certain that 
each company contained rioters whom non- 
participants could, if they would, pick out. 
suppose that those 
non-commissioned officers, or the most of 
the privates, would hesitate to denounce 
cowardice in action, or, if possible, to ap- 
prehend a deserter going over to the ene- 
my. To class the obduracy that refused 
in any way to assist the three successive 
inspectors with the code that restrains a 
boy from “peaching’” upon a schoolmate 
who transgresses a master’s regulation, is 


and 


It is preposterous to 


more than illogical; it t wicked. That 
the receiver is as bad as the thief is no 
more true than that an accomplice after 
the fact is fairly particeps criminis. Dis- 


charge without honor, clearly within the 
President's authority, is mild punishment 
for men so lost to military pride. They 
sacrifice nothing but the privilege of wear- 
ing the uniform they have disgraced. A 
false loyalty of comradeship has made 
them disloyal to the military service, and 
through it to the nation, and has gen- 
erated a conspiracy of criminal silence 
that in anticipation would have been 
thought incredible. 
ALFRED A. WOODHULL. 


Princeton, N. J., November 23. 





“peaching,” in so far as 
minor offence, was un- 
happily chosen. We have no desire to 
minimize the crimes of the _ riotous 
negro soldiers. No one can denounce 
their lawlessness in terms too severe 
for our amen. The point which we wish 
to emphasize is that in the present con- 
dition of sentiment, in the army and out, 
regarding informers of all kinds, the 
refusal of the soldiers to tell who did 
the shooting is scarcely surprising, 
though it is none the less deplorable. 
We feel that under the circumstances a 
wholesale punishment by dishonorable 
discharge serves the ends neither of jus- 
tice nor of discipline.—~-Ep. Nartion.] 


(The word 
it suggests a 





THE HONOR SYSTEM IN COLLEGE AND 
OUT. 


To THE EprTrorR or THe NATION: 

Stn: President Hyde's letter in the Na- 
tion of November 15 touches the core of a 
matter where cause and effect are per- 
sistently confused. Whether in college or 
out of ite the recognition, even implicitly, 
of the possibility of a double standard of 





honor is an ethical blunder. The so-called 


“honor system,"’ as sometimes understood, 
proceeds upon a supposition that the laws 
of organized society exist not to protect 
the honest man, but to terrorize him into 
good behavior. It harks back to the law of 
the jungle, where each beast takes what 
he can. There is no more a divergence of in- 
terests between faculty and students than 
there is between the judges on the Su- 
preme Bench and any law-abiding citizen” 
It is just as much to the interest of one 
as the other in each case that a male- 
factor—whether the forger of a cheque or 
the would-be thief of a ‘B.A. degree—be 
promptly detected and punished. 

As one who has had only a limited 
chance, and that some time ago, to observe 
the workings of the “honorsystem”’ in jexam- 
inations, I am willing to defer to those who 
have had more experience. If a system is 
ethically gound and also the most practi- 
cable, it is to be welcomed. But first of 
all, we must clear the atmosphere of the 
befogging fallacy that students may be ex- 
pected to cheat if watched. An honest 
man, we repeat, has no quarrel with either 
policeman or judge, with proctor or pro- 
fessor. Why should he have? We must 
also indignantly reject the plan, sometimes 
introduced, that the instructors, having 


turned such matters over to others, must ~~ 


be oblivious to fraud. No one can shift 


his responsibility altogether All are 
guardians of the law. It is a question af 
mahhood suffrage. Personally, I believe 


that maturer minds are best fitted to weigh 
evidence. A jury of students might, per- 
haps, impose the penalty. i 

But what concerns us primarily is not 
the particular system adopted, but the 
attitude assumed by all concerned, and 
Mr. Hyde has done a public service in mak- 
ing this general attitude clear, One might 
wish, however, that he had stated one point 
in different language. By way of showing 
that honor is not a thing to be confined to 
examinations he urges that the students in. 
Southern colleges should cease to “look 
lightly” on “sexual offences” which leave 
on character more lasting scars than 
“cheating in examinations."”” Whether or 
no Southern students are essentially worse 
in this respect than Northern students I 
will leave to the inipartial statistician, but 
this chiastic contrast of sins will, I fear, 
distract the attention of some readers from 
the main thesis. What one should empha- 
size is that, while immorality of the one 
sort undermines a man’s fitness for socie- 
ty, the habit of “cribbing” in examinations 
waquid logically be fit training for the de- 
faultere 

Many of the protests of “Protestantism” 
were based upon sound reason, and the pro- 
test against legal oaths made by the Quak- 
ers is germane to this discussion as assert- 
ing that a man’s word is too sacred to be 
nullified by a child’s reservation of “over 
the left” or to be reinforced by an oath on 
the Bible. For college haziness in regard 
to moral standards the students have not 
always been solely to blame. In a certain 
college catalogue, from the years 1891-2 to 
1896-7, used to occur a formula administer- 
ed to entering undergraduates, beginning: 
“We, the undersigned, do individually ‘for 
oursélves promise, without any mental res- 
ervation, that”... and closing: “We also 
declare that we regard ourselves bound to 
keep this promise and on no account what- 
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ever to violate it.”” This surprising recog- 
nition of a succession of mental reserva- 
tions has been for some years, I believe, 
discarded by the in question 
Unfortunately, there still survives, even 
among some members of our college facul- 
ties, the notion that the ordinary criminal 
law ceases to be applicable to the student 
during the four years of his college life. 
This survival of an ancient privilege is 
mischievous anachronism. College 
students claim the privileges of indepen- 
dent living; they must accept its responst- 


institution 


now a 


bilities. FRANCIS G. ALLINSON. 
Brown University, Providence, November 21 
To THe EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: President Hyde of Bowdoin under- 


states the case, I think, when he says, in 
your issue of November 15, that the “honor 


system” is of long standing in “several 
Southern colleges.”’ It is so, I think, im 
nearly all Southern colleges—at least in 


nearly (if not quite) all of the best repute 
And he might have added 
that no college (North or South) has ever 
tried this system in good faith without 
satisfaction with the results. 

I regret the phrase “honor system.”’ There 
It simply the 
Its application to exam- 


as I now do 


no such ‘“‘system.”’ is 
honor principle. 
inations is only one of its aspects, and by 
no means the most important As I un- 
derstand this “honor principle,’’ it is, above 
all, the obligation to truthfulness and hon- 
esty—not in examinations gly, but every- 
where. Its test is the scorn of a lie, every- 
where, as unmanly, cowardly, disgraceful 
If I am at all right this conception I 
cannot agree with President Hyde that this 
sentiment should “come to the surface” 
“only under suchstirring experience as love 
or war.” On the contrary, it should be 
everywhere present and potent, in the least 
as well as in the greatest things. 

I sympathize with that Southern student 
who inquired in advance whether the exam- 
ination was to be conducted honor or 
not. If | am trusted, I am under the obli- 
gation of honor to be worthy of confidence, 
If I am under espionage or suspicion, I rec- 
ognize no such obligation (beyond my own 


is 


in 


on 


self-respect). If the principle means: 
“You crib if you. can; I catch you 
if I can,” 1 shudder to think of its in- 


fluence upon character, not only during 
student life, but upon the standards -of 
‘conduct and business in after years. 
colleges should at least set the highest 
ideals of conduct, even if imperfectly at- 
tainable. The honor system, I admit, is 
far from perfect in results, but it is at least 
an effort to recognize what is best. 

I write this with the most profound re- 
spect for President Hyde, to whose exam- 
ple and to whose writings I have been ac- 
customed to look for the highest ethical 
ideals. I am well aware that I have no 
authority to set against the weight of 
his name. But I have a long and wide ex- 
perience, and, at the end of it all, in spite 
of all shortcomings, an unshaken faith in 
the essential honor and honesty of Ameri- 
can youth, if they are treated honorably 
and trusted as gentlemen. I have seen this 
very confidence transform character. Let 
President Hyde try it at Bowdoin—for just 
one year—with faith, with patience, with 
forbearance. I venture to predict that he 


Oure 





would add his testimony to that of all oth 
ers who have so tried it 
EDWARD S. JoYNes 


University of South Carolina, ¢ 


November 18 


ACQUIRING A TASTE FOR LITERATURE 
To THE EpiTroR or THE NATION 

Sir: Your litera 
ture in the schools confirm n in feel 
ing that to live with people who know the 
great of English 
and volumes of set 


articles on teaching 


WY 

writers is worth hours 

instruction 

Just here may I venture upon something 
were hard 
for 

they made 


personal? My father and mother 


working with little time 


thing but toil 
time to read 


people, 


any 


yet, loving books 


them; and of their experience 


| made an atmosphere of healthy interest for 


North of 
Samuel Spring was pastor, there 


children In the Church 


Dr 


had been founded a library where the mem 


their 
which 


bers of the parish had access to the works 
of Addison, Pope, and Locke, of Goldsmith 
These books 


For Sunday reading we 


and Johnson were in a case 


in the vestry own- 


ed a few volumes Bunyan, “Paradise 
Lost,”"’ with some narrow religious me 

moirs. We learned much of the Bible by 
heart Pierpont Ss Readers gave us lessons 
extracts in prose and verse from some of 
the best writings, English and American 
[Doubtless there was much in the earlier 
reading that was beyond us; but enough 
was made ours to become a priceless pos- 
session, and to prepare the way for fuller 
apprehension of, not less than the delight 


in, the literature of later years.] 


I cite these facts, not as exceptional, but 
as instances of how workers for daily 
bread improved the small time at their 


command, and how greatly the sum of hap 


piness was increased for themselves and 
their children. I have many similar cases 
in mind. There is a mistaken notion that 


the common people are debarred apprecia- 





tion of our literature, except as it comes 
through school and college L 
Newburyport, Mass., November 15 
Notes. 
The Oxford University Press has now 
ready a “Life of Frederick York Powell, 


with a Selection from his Letters and Oc- 
casional Writings,” by Oliver Elton. With 
his frien¢-1ips and enthusiasms and in- 
satiable curiosity, Powell ought afford 
material for an unusual biography 


to 


The Sproul Company is issuing the “‘Uni- 
versity Press Shakespeare’ in forty vol- 
umes. Sidney Lee furnishes a General In- 
troduction and notes, the latter at the foot 
of the pages. Various well-known writers 
contribute Introductions to the separate 
plays. The Cambridge text is used by ar- 
rangement with the Macmillan Company. 

Longmans, Green & Co. are printing an 
adaptation, by P. A. Barnett, of Goffeaux's 
“De Robinsone Crusoéo,”’ which is nothing 
less than a Latin version of our well-known 
Robinson. The new edition is adapted for 
young readers. 

Two volumes of the ‘Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae” have appeared, the inter- 
national committee in charge of the work 


and 


| of 
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t irranged to issu the third volume 
under charge of tt general editor, Dr 
Lommatzsch of Munich Dr Alfred 
Gieseck of the firm of G. B. Teubner, re 
ently established a f vielding five 
thousand marks a vea the interests 
of the Work 

Prescott still continues to be read. which 
is praise that can be given to very few 

the historians Thomas Y. Crowell @& 
Co. have brought out a library edition of 
his Complete Works, in twelve volumes 
fully illustrated It presents a readable 
page 

We have before us from the same pub 
lishers eighteen volumes of the thin 
paper classics in flexible leather bindings 
The poets—Burns, Keats, Longfellow, Ten 
nyson. ete are compressed within a single 
volume each; other works, such as Bos 
well's “Johnson Carlyle’'s “French Revo 
lution,” and Hugo's “Les Misérables,”” ex 
tend to sets of two volumes. The longest 
of these Les Misérables is still in fais 
sized type There. are photogravure 
frontispieces, and to many of the works 


specially prepared Introductions 


A striking poem by William Vaughn 
Moody, “The Death of Eve,” is one of the 
features of the Dec®#mber Century. In form 


. 
and substance, it is far removed from the 


smooth commonplaces of most magazine 
verse 
In “Lincoln the Lawyer” (The Century Co.) 


Frederick Trevor Hill gives us a.good rea 
son for welcoming his book is that 
“no one has heretofore attempted a sum 
President's legal ca- 
of Lincoln at the 
about him 
of Herndon 
but 


a 


which 


great 
accounts 


ming up of the 
Many 
many 
scattered through 
Arnold, Holland, Lamon, and Nicolay, 
book the first effort 
estimate of his position 


reer.’ 
anecdotes are 


the pages 


bar and 


this is to make 
and repu 
and the 
twenty-three yeara’ 
No lay- 
can fail 
carefully 
Indeed, 
the 


the 


careful 


lawyer, to present 
features of his 


the 


tation as a 
main 
Illinois courts 
the 


evidence 


practice in 


mention lawyer 
by 
story 
parts of the 
value of original 

writer has gathered much material at first 


man—not to 
80 
told 


almost 


to be interested 
sifted 


many 


and a so well 


bouk have 


documents, since 


hand from Judge Weldon, James Ewing, 
Col. Peter Dey, and other witnesses In 
some cases we wish for more detail. It 
seems a pity that the important speech 
delivered by Lincoln in the case of Hurd 
vs. Railroad Bridge Co., a full report of 
which was preserved by the late Repre- 


sentative Hitt, should not have been print- 


ed as one of the appendices. Again we may 


regret that only the last chapter of 17 
pages %& devoted to Lincoln's work as 
President, in which, as the author shows, 


his legal training was often of the great- 
est value. When these chapters first ap- 
peared in the Century Magazine, the illus- 
numer - 


trations were far better and more 


ous than those of the present volume 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s “School Teaching and 
School Reform” (London: Williams & Nor- 
gate) contains four lectures delivered 
secondary teachers in training at the Uni 
versity of Birmingham. They discuss in a 
sketchy way the aims of the various sub- 
jects of the curriculum, and the methods 
of teaching those subjects. There are 
scattered pages on interest, attention, and 
other psychological topics. A portion of 


to 





! lecture devoted to boarding-school 
prol ! the fag system, the utilization 
f pupils’ leisure andthe increase of 
acher alaries Rambling, superficial 
i trite, are adjectives which fairly char 
terize the work Sir Oliver Lodge is 
led to much more than a respectful 
g in the fleld of physics, but these 
‘ illustrate once more the fallacy 
nferring that because men are distin 
rn hed in a special branch of learning, 
thelr isual utterances on educational 
ns outsi that field are particularly 
A I hi if it nt on 
The Art of Class Management and Dis 
pline by Joseph S. Taylor (A. 8. Barn 
& ) ntended a i light contribu 
m to the a of cla liscipline. It is of 
f | that haple young woman who is 
beginning to teach."" There is need of 
h a book, certainly, but the character 
f th ribution searcely justifies its 
publication In the main it consists of 
‘ na lizations which are undoubt- 
il tr I which can scarcely aid a 
her who faces for the first time a live 
é ind the econerete problems which it 
f for he mmediat solution Chap- 
1\ 0 levies of cla government ! 
' ifl o far as it goes. and the same 
ark applies to scattered pages of other 
chapter rhe remainder of the book is a 
] i waste 
An i f Welsh extraction cannot 
but feel te t in the forthcoming publi 
tion of the life and letter of Edward 
L,! 1 (1660-1709) Few Welshmen have 
been held in higher esteem, have done bet 
ervice to their nation, or displayed 
greater intellectual brilliance and versatil 
ty Sir Hans Sloane spoke of him as ‘the 
best naturalist in Europe,’ and he was no 
less distinguished in the realms of language 
and archwology What gives his work its 
pecial value is the fact that in many cases, 
e. g., in Celtic philology, he made use of 
methods which are usually associated with 
modern research We know that he train- 
ed and supported a band of Oxford under- 
graduate ind travelled with them in the 
United Kingdom and Brittany to collect ma 
erlals for his bool Their hardly-won 
formation-—-they were chased by robbers 
Ireland, treated as conjurors in Wales, 
1 as thieve in Cornwall—was em 
bodied n hi Lythophylacii Britannici 
hnographia (printed at the expense of 
Iman Newton and others) and his 
hwologia Britannica,” as well as in the 
ie f tay, Lister, Baxter, Nicholson, 
et rhe life and correspondence are to be 
brought out 1 Richard Ellis of Jesus Col 
of which foundation Lhuyd was also 
member The letters he wrote himself 
to be followed by those which reached 
him from Oxford during his travels. These 
ire particularly valuable ince to some ex 
tent they bridge over the gap which opens 
with the death of Antony Wood in 1695, and 
im not closed until 1705 when Hearne'’s 
liaries begin In the course of the next 
few months a mural tablet ia to be erected 
to hia memory in the Welsh alsale of St 
Michael'a Church, Oxford, by the Edward 
Lhuyd Soctety 
Lea Druides et les Dieux Celtiques A 
formes d’animaux” (Paris: Honoré Cham 
pion) adds yet another to the series of 
chatty little volumes by H 
Jubainville Among the most Interesting 


D’Arbois de | however, 
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chapters is that which deals with the “‘gu- 
the Gaulish priests, flamens; 
those who invoke the gods, (Com- 
‘“‘god,"’ meaning “‘the in- 
voked,” “gudja,”’ the invoker, 
the priest.) We hear of one of them 
Hirtius’s addition to C@wsar’s Gallic Com- 
M De Jubainville, by 


tuatri,”’ or 
literally 
pare the English 
and Gothic 
% €., 
in 
mentaries 


the way, compares the gutuatri 
with Chryses, the Priest of Apollo, in 
the “Iliad,” not, as might have been ex- 
pected, with the Druids. A good deal of 
space is devoted to contrasting these lat- 


ter with Pythagoras and his disciples. Un- 
like the Pythagoreans, the Druids believed 
that death was the middle point in a long 
life, and that their souls went to a land of 
bliss beyond the limits of ocean to vivify 
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| —indeed, no such biography may be ex- 


| pected during his lifetime. 


The real val- 
ue of this work lies in its frequent repro- 
ductions of passages from what may be 
called Diaz’s own memoirs of his boyhood 
and military career up to the end of the 
French intervention. These are the recol- 
lections of Diaz, as related by him in re- 
cent years to the late Matiads Romero, who 
put them in order for private publication. 
Translations from them were furnished to 
an Englishwoman, who recently wrote a 
book on Diaz, and who used them as “hith- 
erto unpublished” selections from the “‘di- 
ary” of the pacificator of Mexico. It was 
this use of them which seems to have in- 
spired the idea of making them more gen- 
erally available in Spanish, and the anony- 
mous author has evidently full authoriza- 
then for such use. It would be much more 
interesting and valuable to have the “‘Me- 
in their entirety, as edited by Ro- 
mero, and approved by Diaz; but we note 
as perhaps significant the statement of our 
author that only a few of the “initiated’’ 
have seen these memoirs, and that. ‘“‘owing 
to certain defects beyond remedy, they may 
have to become entirely dead letter.” 


moirs” 


Number 8 in the series of “‘Unpublished 


| or Very Rare Documents for the History of 


new bodies This view comes nearer to 
that referred to by Hesiod, circa 700 B. c., 
and by the author of the “Odyssey.” We 
need searcely say that the book is cram- 
med with learning; it is somewhat ele- 
mentary in places, but generally speaking 
to the purpose. We recommend it to stu- 
dents of Celtic history and thought 

Paul V. Bacon furnishes a new edition 
of Heyse’s “L’Arrabbiata” (Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon) That which distinguishes the 
book from other editions is an interesting 
introduction narrating a personal visit to 
Heyse at his home in.Munich, when the | 
1uthor told, among other things, of a 
Swiss who had heard of Heyse’s “Im Para- 
diese,” and sent in his card, happy in the 
thought of meeting the author of “Para- 
dise Lost’! The editor visited Sorrento 
and Capri to verify certain allusions in 
the story One could wish, however, that 
the book wet! embellished with illustra- 
tions of the author and the scenes he de- 
scribes—factors of greater value to the 
American student reaching out after for- 
eign culture than is often realized 

The publishing house of the Viuda de Ch. 
Bouret, Paris and Mexico City, has just 
brought out two books which, though re- 
motely separated in time, both deal with 
the development of a national spirit in 


Mexico It is 
some degree true that 


only in so far as this is in 
the title cf the first, 
; de la independencia Mexi- 
is justified. The au- 
treats of the 
followers 


“Los precursore 
cana en el siglo xvi.,”’ 
Luis Gonzalez Obregon, 


of 


thor, 


dissensions Cortés and his 


with the Spanish crown and its agents, and 
of the movements later in the sixteenth 
century, wherein the conquerors and their 
sons displayed a tendency to resist author- 
ity. and even to throw off allegiance to 
Spain. Events of this sort up to 1568 alone 
are studied; and only the title itself con- 
nects these events with the Mexican wars 


of independence in the nineteenth century. 
have traced out 
the tendencies 
were in 


It would be interesting to 
for 
toward 
practically all the Spanish colonies almost 
first the other book the au- 


remains has 


us as to Mexico alone 


separation which notable 


from the In 


made 
psy- 
Diaz 


thor, who anonymous, 
historical 
“Porfirio 
1865), his 
being thus life of the 


in its intimate phases as shown in 


“an in 
the title 
September, 
“the 


what he calls essay 
chology” 


(September, 


under 
1830 
aim to reveal 
people 
the life of a man who is all transparent.” 
apparently data Diaz's 
birth and origin are brought out. This Is, 


biography of Diaz 


Some new as to 


no adequate 


even for his early life and military career 





Mexico” is “‘Causa instruida contra el Gen- 
eral Leonardo Marquez por graves delitos 
del 6rden militar’ (Mexico City: Libreriade 
la Vda, de Ch. Bouret). These are the 
documents in the trial of Gen. Marquez for 
insubordination, embargo of money de- 
signed for the general treasury, etc., under 
the reactionary government of Miramon 
in 1859. The trial was suspended in 1860 
because the reactionists were in straits and 
needed the services of Marquez in the field. 
The suspension became definite with the 
fall of the government which instigated the 
trial, and Marquez figured again in the an- 
ti-Juarez ranks as a general of the Inter- 
vention and Maximilian’s Empire; and es- 
caped to Havana after having, in Maximil- 
ian’s conception, betrayed him. These doc- 
uments, apart from the matter of personal 
interest, contain material bearing on the 
so-called “‘Wars of the Reform.” 


Lady Jebb is preparing a life of the late 
Sir Richard Jebb, to be published before 
the end of next year. She wil be grateful 
for the loan of letters written by Sir Rich- 
ard, and she will return them as soon as 
they are copied. Her address is Springfield, 
Cambridge, England. 


Léon Vanderkindere, well known as a pol- 
itician and historian, died in Brussels this 
month, at the age of sixty-four. At one 
time he was a professor at the Brussels 
Free University. Among his best-known 
writings are “The Age of Arteveldes,”’ 
1879, “Belgian History in the Middle Ages,” 
1890, and “The Territorial Formation of 
the Belgian Principality the Middle 
Ages.”’ 


in 


is to be erect- 
four hundredth 


A monument to Calvin 
ed in Geneva in 1909, the 
anniversary of his birth. The money is 
being raised by an international commit- 
headed by Prof. Lucien Gautier of 
Lausanne. 


tee, 


From an article by Dr. Ernest Schultze 
in the Sociale Pravis of Berlin, on “Peo- 
ple’s Libraries in German Villages,” it 
appears that there has been a five-fold in- 
crease in the number of these libraries 
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during the last ten years. In 1895 there | printers and their ways, old books, and old |! books relating to the biatory of Pennsy 


were less than one thousand: now there bindings They are in the nature of out mien and 0 , P . 
are between five and six thousand. Their | lines of that larger work on the history and i by Mr. Henkels on December ind 
distribution is very uneven throughout the | development of printing in } ind which | 6 T tior tall id 
| n in cial rie ‘ oOllection, co ’ ng ati tok 
empire. The kingdoms of Saxony and Wur- | js yet to be written » Bes a “ , 
’ i oot if ‘ pec i r } a Tar ta rar 
temburg and the provinces of Brandenburg The Society of Yconophiles hag recently Pie : : ; , . : 
! 5 10} i is f ct t : I rCTINA uu ana 
= pry Aaa in have the largest published a volume which will interest all Swedish books on Pennsylvania Among 
supply, while Bavaria, Alsace-Lorraine, and | collectors of prints relating to New York | these are boo} n New Sweden } et 
Mecklenburg have few More significant | «ity It is an Index to t} sattons tm icinaie: 4 H — 
. > at na ’ ne i ] ions 1 i ] af impart m and 
even than the great increase in numbers, | ;), famous series of New York City Com- | selius: among Dutch } —' ‘ . 
says Dr. Schultze, are the enlargement and | pon Council Manuals pr: pared by Davis T Donck’s “Beschryvinge van X w Sted 
wT . u hit , , _ . ee . 
improvement in quality Valentine, Clerk of the Council The Index | lant 1656& and Web?! Nader Informa 
The problem of a “learned proletariat,” itself has been prepared by R. H. Law tio en Bericht 1GX¢ ind nong 1} ‘ 
or a supply of university graduates far rence, secretary of the Society The Ir ) man books. Pastoriu Rn hreit g a 
beyond the demands of the professions in | duction (19 pages) is by W m Loring | zu allerletzt erfund: Provintz Pensylva 
Germany, a subject that perplexed Andrews, preéminently a lov: f pictures at 1700; and a translation of Thomas's 
Bismarck, is again under discus- | of old New York The first M sal. for Pennsylvania and Weat New Jet 
sion. Dr. J. Coured, an authority on po- | 1841 and 1842, is a little volume of 185 | tended as a supplement to Pa the 
litical economy in the University of Halle pages measuring 4% by 3! nehe It is | title being “Continuatio der Be i\reibuag 
has published an article on the subject in | the scarcest and most valuable of th es ler Landschafft Pensylvaniae.” 1702 It 
> Ss $s 4 ; = t ler P Ty , r ‘ . 
the latest issue of the Jahrbiicher fiir The size of the volume was enlarged for th rather irpt ng that Gov. Pennypacl 
Nationalékonomic und = Statistik In | issue of 1844 and 1845, again in 1849; and | had so few of the early books of William 
analyzing the causes he declares that a finally in 1868, 1869, and 1870 the annual | Penn. He seems not to have owned Pet 
sentimental pride in higher education a8 | pecame a large octavo. The Index as here | fi book on Pennsylvania, “Some Account 
such, originating in the class distinctions printed is divided into four sections: (1.) | of Proving of Pennsylvania 681. a 
¢ he ; > res anc > _ a . , 
of the Middle Ag s, and the failure to ap Plates and Maps; (2.) Maps and Plar of copy of which was sold at the low _ e of 
preciate the intellectual .demands of the the City of New York and Vicinit >) $210, in the Proud ile in 190 " , 
) : ork an Vicinity (3 . eo omit ‘ es 
Sc sat callings of modern life are Miscellaneous Maps; (4.) Facsimiles, Let however, hav the scarce “Further <A 
argely responsible. As remedies > sug- nt ' ' 
e ae —_ a As remedies he rms ters, Signatures, Documents, Broadsides — So. Nor has he apparently Pens 
rests that matriculation fees be materially . lett g P 
- | 1 tt ; 1 b i ‘ and Certificates Following these lists asOLLOl 1685, except 4n a Dutch trans 
increased; and that stipendia at the dis- , p Pras t : , 
. F which give titles in full, is a general short , or the rat of the Government of 
posal of the universities be given only to ' ; “ the Province of Pennsylvat 1691. bot) 
. title Index in a single alphabet to all illu — ' ennsyivania , OU 
students showing special qualification In po of which occurred in the Proud sale. T! 
ume trations The volume is printed at the : een erpww Sms tee rou ate it 
addition he urges that the consequences VRIES n t valuable Pennsyly book n the 
, <i Gillis Press. The copies not taken by mem ; : , SS ao 
of overcrowding the professions be pub- oHection is no doubt the copy of the first 
lished far and wid bers of the Society are offered for sale by ‘ ; ‘ , ' ia oe 
shed far an de nrint or ) is aws to Ay 
Charles Scribner's Sons printed Pennsylvania Law pre 1 by Al 
. lrew Bradford, in 1714, of which no copy 
Sidney Lee, chairman of the executive 7 = J 
| f the T ¢ Shal eems to have been sold at auction in this 
NOTES FOR BIBLIOPHILES 5 COMMENTED CE Ce CERES Ce Ene country during the last thirty years. Another 
Birthplace, issues the announcement that tits 
E. Gordon Duff's Printers, Stationers, | the trustees have acquired perfect copies . - carey — Letters and an At 
: cnet « a >, sylvania.”” 16¢ 
and Bookbinders of Westminster and Lon- | in exceptionally fine condition, of quartos ract of Letters from Pennsylvania,” 169! 
don from 1476 to 1534,” just published here of “The Merchant of Venice,” 1600, and | | believed to be one of three copies 
: ’ . cnow! The coll tion ¢ reriodi« 4 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is made up of two | “King Lear,” 1608. For these the trustees | *"°W" 7! ection of periodicals in 
; oe | cludes som: re eriesa oO ariy nerican 
series of lectures delivered at the Univer- paid a little more than one thousand : ra f ea Ar . 
. . | ne 
sity of Cambridge, in 1899 and 1904 The | pounds, and they now appeal for more 
author is the recognized living authority | generous public support in order to make rt itograph colle of the ate | 
on earliest English printers and their | the Shakespeare Birthplace Library ‘‘al- | ‘ Nold Teff gether with that of the 
. , | ; ‘ 7 YY ' ‘ 1? 
books, and is of that comparatively new | together worthy of its national character ite William J Bryant vill t u 
school of bibliographers of which the late Three works printed by William Caxton C. F. Libt & Co. of B ’ on M . 
Robert Proctor was the most prominent. | have been discovered by Hodgson, the | December There are veral | f 
The custom of the older writers was te de- London auctioneer, in a private collection Wa ngton, a short AI fl ied 
scribe a book, the title, the colophon, the | sent for sale from. Whitley Beaumont en from the Executive Ma ‘ June 
j j , 7 " Re1 t; : t lorer hout ow 
number of leaves, the illustrations, etc., | Yorkshire The three volumes, all more 10, 18¢ » Cal Dahigren, a ’ » new 
¢ | gun; a Bryant manuscript, the poem “The 


then to pass on to the next William or less damaged by the cutting away of 


Blades with Caxton’s work, and Proctor blank margins or the abstraction of entire Strange Lad three pages folio, besides 
with that of the Continental printers, based leaves, are “The Royal Book, or Book for everal Bryant letter letters of Haw- 
studies on the comparison and classifica- a King.”’ 1484, “The Book of Good Man thorne, Irving, Ruskin, Emerson, Longfel 
tion of books by the types with which they | ners,”’ 1487, and “‘The Doctrinal of Sapl- low; a number of Revolutionary documents 
were printed. It was also the way of Henry | ence,” 1489 The first, according » the me of historical interest, from the papers 
Bradshaw, who, as late as 1882, wrote to | London Athenaum, contains only 100 out of | Of Major-Gene ral Edward Hand; etc. Some 
Francis Fry: 160 leaves, and only three of six woodcuts eresting broadsides everal relating to 
The only way to really find out about The second book, of which there are but vew Hampshire, are included in the sale 
these things is to take all a man’s books | two perfect copies in England, ontains The selection of books, broadsides, and 
which he is known to have printed—or, at | sixty out of sixty-six leaves The Do autographs from the collection of James 


any rate, such as can be got at- and to trinal of Sapience * has fifty out of ninety Terry of lHiartford, to be sold by C F 
study his habits of printing; not only his 2 : 
two leaves Libbie & Co., on December 6 and 7, in- 


type and cuts, but also his habits of using 
these materials. . . . But 1 really do Stan. V. Henkels will sell at the auction | cludes some choice items, the most not 
not know three people in Europe now liv- | roons of Davis & Harvey in Philadelphia, | able perhaps being a copy of the first ed . 


ing who study things in this way. on Friday and Saturday of this week, the tion of the Saybrook Platform, printed at 


In these lectures the first half-century of | collection of portraits of officers in the | New London in 1710 by Thomas Short. The 
book-making in England is covered. The | army and navy in the War of the Revolu- | autographs are largely from the corres 


Westminster printers, Caxton, Wynken de tion, of 1812, and the Mexican War, also pondence of Gov William Plumer of New 
' 
Worde, and Notary; the London printers, | views of land and naval batties, belonging | Hampshire and Benjamin Trumbull, the hi 
Pynson, Lettou, and William de Machlinia; | to James T. Mitchell, Chief Justice of Penn- | torian They include a number of let 
Adams 


foreign printers and the books they made | sylvania. There are many contemporary | ters of John Adams, John Quincy 
for the English market; the early English | portraits in mezzotint, and there is a no-/| Silas Deane, Roger Sherman, William Wwil- 
bookbinders—these are some of the subjects | table collection of pictures of John Paul | |jams, etc Among the books and 
touched upon. The lectures are narrative | Jones | sides are several relating to Dartmouth 
in form, not technical, and are filled The third portion of the library of | College and its progenitor, the Indian Char- 
with interesting allusions and notes on old | Goy, Samuel W. Pennypacker, being his | ity School of Eleazor Wheelock. Stephen 


broad 





ILLUSTRATED 


both of its eru 


of photogr avures 


As for the material 
is not easy to write a Sunday-school book 


The Nation. 


pretension to be a concealed 
moralist. So far as we can infer, he writes 
for an audience from which the young per- 
on has been eliminated, and he considers 
it his chief function to amuse. In three at 
least of think that sup- 
reri been carried some- 


makes no 


his studies we 


pressio could have 
farther without creating an incorrect 
but the general reader who 


takes up a book on the Restoration is bound 


what 
impression, 
to run his own risks 

It is not improbable that Mr. Trowbridge 
has hoped to give his volume a distinctive 
If this is the 
We 


quality by lightness of touch. 


case, he has in a measure succeeded. 


think, however, that he has not quite hit 
the strain when he, writes: 

La Belle Stuart! The glamour of the 
Restoration is in that romantic name. At 
the sound of it our thoughts at once rush 
back to childhood, when we learnt English 
history out of story books and picture 
books: and old, half-forgotten tales of the 
Merry Monarch, and the gay doings of cava- 


liers with periwigs and swords, of maids of 
honor all lace and perfume, crowd upon the 


memory La Belle Stuart! to the very 
children of the Board Schools—if Imagina- 
tion be a faculty looked upon with favor 


it those practical seats of municipal learn- 


ing—must come visions of a far-off roman- 
tic time 

This passage will do more than columns 
of comment to let the reader know how Mr. 


Trowbridge handles his subject 


Highways and Byways in Dorset By Sir 
Frederick Treves With Illustrations 
by Joseph Pennell New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2 
Few counties are richer in historical as- 

sociations than Dorset, few have more va- 

riety of scenery and architecture Her 
fine harbors of Poole and Weymouth in- 
vited the invader from the days of the 


marauding Saxons and Danes to the morn- 





ing in June, 1685, when the effeminate 
Duke of Monmouth, the Pretender, landed 
at Lyme Regis for that campaign which 
was to end in the defeat at Sedgemoor. 
Charles Il. after the battle of Worcester 
made his escape through Dorset, hid in its 
country houses, and finally embarked for 
France on a coal brig from Poole His 
adventures and the humors of his escape 
in the disguise of a groom are here told 
with great spirit 

Everywhere are traces of Celtic and 


later 
and 
horn picks 


Roman occupation, the pit-dwellings 
of toiled with 
and yet managed to erect great 


earthworks men who 
cities of refuge like Maiden Cas- 
miles south of Dorchester. These 
Thomas Hardy has used in the 
to give an 
impression of gloomand vast spaces. Maum- 
introduced with so much effect 
of Casterbridge, Hardy 
Roman amphitheatre. Sir Fred- 
erick follows the tradition adopt- 
ed Hardy, and the of 
modern archwologists, who conjecture that 


camps 
tle, 


| earthworks 


or 
two 


setting of his village tragedies 


bury Rings, 


in the “Mayor w 
labelled a 
common 
theories 


by ignores 


the amphitheatre was built long before the 
coming of the Romans, and was a great 
temple of the sun. Dorset is also full of 
beautiful old manor houses that have 
been converted into farmhouses, of de- 
caying roofs of thatch that are being re- 
placed by hideous corrugated iron, and of 


churches painfully restored. 
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in British and Roman Dorset, 
and in the description of her scenery, of- 
ten wild and desolate without grandeur, 
and then again wonderfully fertile, a coun- 
try of lush grass and butter-making. Ev- 
erywhere he succeeds in giving the reader 


interested 


a vivid picture of Dorset coloring; the 
“jade green” of the downs, whose long 
rolling lines are “like terrific sea-combers 
about to break upon a shoal,” the rich 
yellow of the stone buildings which suf- 
fuses the church roofs and aisles with a 
golden radiance instead of the cold misty 
gray of less fortunate counties. Sir 
Frederick Treves, himself a _ native of 
Dorset, writes thus of MHardy’s Edgdon 


Heath, commonly called the Great Heath: 


The tone of the moor is a russet-brown, 
splashed by the bracken with green and 
by the heather with purple. Under the 
summer sun marvellous colors appear; 

: a faraway plateau may be Gobelin 
blue, and a near hillock bronze-brown. 
There may be here a bare slope of mush- 
room-colored sand, and there a_reedy 
marsh of parrot green. 


There 
charm 
which 
with 


whose 
for 


are glorified guide-books, 
depends 
the mere But 
the this is the 
case, and for that reason the volumes are 
the most attractive of their type. None 
that we have has a style 
more pleasing than this description by the 
famous court physician. Mr. Pennell’s 
drawings in pastel are as usual excellent, 
successful with the 


on their illustrations, 


text is a thread. 


present series never 


encountered 


and are especially 


gloomier scenery. 


Certain Delightful English Towns. By W. 


D. Howells New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3. 
There is no doubt that to see and en- 


joy England aright one must be an Amer- 
ican. The country is, in the first place, 
peculiarly rich in small comforts that her 
people take for granted, not knowing their 
bliss. The Frenchman or German, 
having his own notions of comfort, re- 
gards the English brand with a critical 
eye. He has his own cheap and satisfac- 
equivalent for neat-handed, soft- 

servants, railway porters’ ob- 
sequious for twopence, and the afternoon 
tea that at certain hours seems to gush 
spontaneously all over England. Mr. 
Howells believes too that it will always 
be the American mind that “‘wherever it 
goes catches in some rhyme, some phrase, 
some story of fact or fable that makes 
the place more home to him than the 
house where he was born.”” The English- 
man cannot be expected to recall Kings- 
ley’s Mary at the sight of Chester and 
the river Dee, because he is probably ab- 


own 


tory 
voiced 


sorbed in making the history that is to 
thrill the New Zealand tourist centuries 
hence To the literary reminiscences, 
quite as much as the creature comforts, 
Mr. Howells does full justice, and shows 
an intimacy with Saxon Kings and the 
early vicissitudes of the British which 
could never thrive in the English breast. 
Plymouth, Exeter, Bath, Bristol, South- 


ampton, Oxford, and Chester were among 


the towns that he found delightful, and 
has enriched for the wiser sort of tour- 
ist, who should cultivate his exquisite 


tolerance, and resolve, when visiting those 


scenes, to enjoy even the hotels. Mr. 


Howells has a good word for nearly all 





The guide to Wessex usually dwells too 
long and too often on the Wessex of 
Hardy. Sir Frederick is happily more 


of them; and they offer in general so lit- 
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tle and at such high prices that one can 
feel his travelling 
companions must have this gift of 
quietly ignoring the unpleasant or inferior 

The book is illustrated, not strikingly. 
but sufficiently What will endear 
its every reader is unfailing 
the 
by 
of setting or 


only how priceless to 


been 


well 


its 


pages to 


humor, its nice balancing of emo- 


tions and westhetic impressions one 


whom whether 


thrown 


on no charm 


human association was away 
Constable's 
has a pe- 
due to the 


about 


“In 

Co.) 
all 

who wish to 
East Anglia find all they 
lated with better effect in Mr 

ume in the Highways and Byways Series 
The publishers of the present volume have 
wisely expended their: energies the il- 
lustrations, which will charm every admir- 
Constable. Here reproduced in 
color of the most of Con- 
stable’s paintings, half of these, including 
of all to most lov- 


Herbert W 
Country” (E. P 


Tompkins's 
Dutton & 
not at 


culiar attraction 


text, since those read 


will want re- 
Dutt'’s vol- 


on 


are 
famous 


er of 
sixteen 
the ‘“‘Haywain,’’ dearest 
ers of Constable, from the pictures in the 
All are, in fact, drawn 
galleries, which have 
only fortunate in gifts from the 
of Constable, but ready for the last 

years to pay twice as many thou- 
sands for a Constable earned hun- 
dreds, though Constable was by no means 
without honor in his own day. Mr. Tomp- 
kins’s share in the volume led him to wan- 
marshy Suffolk, which was 
county as well as Con- 
stable’s, and to describe the charms of 
“lilied lowland waters,”’ as they were 
called by Stevenson. Like Rembrandt, 
Constable was a miller’s son, and Mr. 
Tompkins has collected here all the known 
facts of his life, first as a miller and 
then as a painter of a county that has 
much of the Teuton spirit in its scenery, 
so that though Constable directly influ- 
enced the French school, it is of the 
Dutch that one is constantly reminved in 
his coloring and composition. The text 
have said, by no means the 
main interest, but it is well enough as a 
setting to the pictures, which are excel- 
lent examples of color illustration. 

John Addington Symonds's translation of 
the Life of Benvenuto Cellini is reissued 
by Brentano in two volumes that are a 
model of good bookmaking. The work was 
done by the Merrymount Press, and, bar- 
ring a rather trivial title page and imper- 


National Gallery 
the 
not 


from London 
been 
heirs 
twenty 
as he 


der through 
Gainsborough’'s 


its 


is, as we 


fect opacity of the paper, it is hard to see 
how it could be better. There are forty- 
one photogravure plates, representing Cel- 


lini’s work or his patrons, associates, and 
enemies. All of Symonds’s excellent in- 
troductory material is retained, and there 
is an index. Royal Cortissoz has contri- 
buted a preface in which he points out with 
sympathetic yet critical discernment the 
discrepancy between Cellini’s personal 
forcefulness and artistic achievement. 
The essay is useful as a corrective to 
Symonds’s, who was naturally obsessed by 
the sheer personality of his hero. This re- 
print is likely to remain for years the pre- 


ferable library edition of these fascinating | 


memoirs 

The palaces of France, in both 
beauty and their historical associations, are 
of furnishing endless themes for 
The latest volume of 


their 


capable 
artist and author. 
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this kind is “The Chateaux of Touraine” 
(The Century Co.), with text by Maria 
Hornor Lansdale and illustrations by Jules 
Guérin The pal flat colors used by M 
Guérin bring out the romans f the coun 
try admirably—of h& work no ymmenda 
tion is necessary It seems almost a pity 
that photographic reproductions, with their 
hard lines and glaring lights, should have 
been interspersed, although some of these 
are excellent of their kind The atoryv of 
the chateaux is filled with the echoes of old 
romance, cruel and sweet by turns 

John Lane presents a very welcome r« 
print of Alexander Gilchrist’s “The Life of 
William Blake,” in a single volume, friend 
ly both to the hand and eye. This reduc 


tion in bulk has been effected by the omis- 
Blake's 


accessible 


worka, 
which There 
are more than fifty well executed reproduc 

tions, about half of which from 
the the editor, W 
Robertson, and previously unpublished 
Gilehrist’s book leaves something to be de- 


sion of long extracts from 


now readily 


are 


are drawings 


collection of Graham 


sired in the article of criticism, but forty 
three years after its issue, it remains the 
standard source.for the facts of Blake's 
life. Without it, we should be largely r« 


duced to surmise as to his personality, as 


we are, for example,in the case of that oth 
This reprint is 
the 


er great visionary, El Greco 
from the point 
and, by reason of its illus- 
the special 


admirable of view of 


general reader, 
trations, necessary also to 
student. 


Emma Hamilton 


The proper rec ord of 
must be pictorial It was her beauty that 
conquered England's greatest admiral and 


that one of England's greatest 


painters, and beauty calls for 
that of the 


inspired 
subtle 
Mr 
bringing 
Hamilton” 


more 


delineation than printer 


Baily has therefore done well in 


together in his “Emma, Lady 


(F. A. Stokes Co.), a handsome quarto vol- 
ume, some twenty or more reproductions of 
the most famous of her portraits These 
are accompanied by a text, but as this is 


more of a setting for the pictures than an 
history, it need 


the 


contribution to 
not On the 
trations may be highly praised, though they 


original 
detain us whole, illus 
vary a good deal in process and in quality 


The selection made is altogether excellent 


it includes all the best Romneys that are 
really of Lady Hamilton, and among the 
most beautiful will be found two or three 
that are far from familiar Although the 
book is not an authoritative life or a criti- 
cal essay on her portraiture, it is quite 
the best pictorial record 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co. comes a 
holiday edition of Whittier’s “Snow-Bound,” 
for which Howard Pyle, John J. Enneking, 
and Edmund H. Garnett have made draw- 


ings, and Adrian J. Iorio has furnished dec- 
orations. The same house publishes ‘“‘The 
Story of Pocahontas and Captain John 
Smith,” told and pictured by E. Boyd 
Smith, who, it will be remembered, made 
the pictures last year for “The Story of 
Noah’s Ark,”’ with their rare combination 
of beauty and humor. His work this year 


is of the same character, though without 


the hilarious fun 
One of the 


pler holiday 


the sim- 
of Thack 


most charming of 


books is an edition 


eray’s “Ballads and Songs” (Putnams), 
with illustrations by H. M. Brock The 
drawings fit in capitally with the humor 
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and occasional touches of pathos of the 
poems Less attractive perhaps but 
more elaborate, is Browning's “Last Ride 
rogeth« from the same publishers, with 
lecoratior ind = «pictures by Frederick 
Simpson Coburn 
Perhaps the best of Dickens's Chr mas 
tales is that “ h ibedded } 
Pickwick.’ neluding the visit to tl 
manor farm, the tory of the goblin, and 
he sport on the ice which tempted Mr 
Winkle to skate and M Pickwick 
slide This section of the book has bee 
printed by the Baker & Taylor C 
in a separate volume " M Pickwick 
Ch tmas,”’ with illustra ! n line ar 
color by George Alfred \V liam ‘) 
wanderers take on a very gentes app 
ance in these pictures 
Among the holiday books offered ! 
year by Scribner is an edition of Cat 
Old Creole Davy lustrated by Alber 
Herter 
Scribners also have \ Little Boob 
Bores bv Oliver Herford who furt ! 
beth and picture The hum 
with the alphabet, beginning 
A us the graph t 
\ \ a8 ley 
l ts] t 
if Dears 
Ihey d d ! 
The peculiar sentiment of Max Miille 
Memories seems to retain a peren 
interest for English as well as for Germa 
readet Again we have it in decorat 
borders and designs, the old translatior 1 
good or+ by George P. Upton, put hed 


by A. ©. McClurg & Co 

Most attractive of all the cheaper hol 
day books, perhaps is George Eliot 
Scenes of Clerical Life’ (Macmillans) 
fully illustrated in color and line by Hugh 
Thomson His color work new to us 
but it has all the charm of his more 
familiar line drawings 

“A Cheerful Year Book” (Holt & Co.) 
is a diary for recording engagements and 
other matters of the kind, and it is some 


thing more On alternate pages there are 


humorous drawings with bits of aphori 
wisdom by F. M. Knowles on the perplex 
ities of life. And, as the title page say 
the whole is introduced and concluded 
with profound and edifying remarks by 
Carolyn Wells.”” It is altogether a piece of 
foolery which combines the utile and th: 
dulce 
CURRENT FICTION 

The Amulet By Charles Egbert Craddock 

New York The Macmillan Co 

Once again we must wish that Miss Mu 
free might stick to her mountaineers. He 
present historical romance is a sad affa 
perfectly artificial and unreal from i 
to finish It may be histo ally yund 
but this, other things being unequal i 
altogether trivial consideration The 
eighteenth century English of s dialogue 
is certainly incorres n irious farrago 
When the fair Arabella is in form » 
sure, and thinking of her pa } say 
Lord,” and “La,” and mo rous gen 
teel”’; and the gallant m ary «ge emen 
who surround her are capable in an ems 
gency not only of zounds and gad 
zooks,”’ but of “Stap me and ‘Sp m 
phrases upon which they obviously p 


The girl ia silly 


themselves 








ler ind the events recorded are 

ipposed to take place on the frontier of 
the Cherokee country, in the year 1763 
The Soul of an Artist By Neera Trans 

ted from the Italian of Neera by E. L 
Murisor New York: Paul Elder & Co 


It is easy to see why for the uses of an 
American publisher the present title is 
re available than “Anima Sola,” or its 
juivalent Few persons willingly expose 


nselves to books of religious philosophy 
of devotion, but plenty of us are ready to 
out at a moment's notice in search of 


e least bit of fresh information about 


the mysterious “temperament These pages 
re ipposed to contain the confessions or 
mnfldence of an Italian actress of note 
They are addr ed in a series of imaginary 
letters to an English nobleman with whom 
he has once been intimate, but from whom 
he ha now been long separated His 
' i” ‘ ul’’ has permitted him hardly 
or not at all to overstep the bounds of 


riendship, while she has cherished for him 
in ideal passion, the expression of her 
rch for that absolutely satisfying com- 
hip which is never to become the 
wrtion of her lonely soul These are, in 


hort, the records of a nature abnormally 


t tiv ind self-conscious But while it 
i commonest in such cases, as in that 
of Marie Bashkirtseff, that a morbid per 
il vanity should be the principal motive, 
what is chiefly expressed here is a morbid 
spiritual fastidiousness. This person, to be | 
ire, is emotionally unbalanced, the slave 
of moods, continually subject to a physical 


melancholy which might be taken as the 
result of an unfulfilled eroticism To say 
this of an English or American book would 
be to condemn it as intolerable on grounds 
of taste if not of morals But in these 
matters the Latin races have a dignity to 
which we rarely attain Love, which has 
been in its highest form denied her, is 
Neora theme Of l'amour she is not ig 
ts unrest, its ecstasy, its satiety; 
but of love the interpreter of human life 
she can only dream 

When I encounter one who loves the gray 
mists of winter; who prefers the green 
lepth of a thicket to the bluest of seas 
or the most golden of suns; cold to heat; 
to external life, reflection; to music, si 
lence: to color, shadow; to action, thought; 
hen | say this is my relative. When I en 


sunter one who lives in his soul as a priest 
i? emple, serving and adoring the mys 
of} office, there is my brother 
r) j of course not a true autobiogra- 
I but a fiction There is something a | 
little humorous in the earnestness with 
which the writer of the “Foreword” ad 


ul that Neera tis really one Anna 


Zuceari of Milan wife of Signor Radius,” 


la well-known novelist; and that though 
he writes much of “the overpowering pas 
on, love he ia very domestic, the angel 


of her home-—-not at all the portrait of any 
m of the heroines of her books.” There 
ts further hint that the great Duse may 


ive served as model for the writer of these 


nf ion rh is a matter of alight 
onsequence n judging of a book which 
xpre not t personality but a tem 
peram il typ 
Trusia By Davis Brinton Philadelphia 


George W. Jacobs & Co 


Nation. 


The 


seems that with each new culture the crea- 
ture creeps closer to the every-day, so that 
whereas the origina! heroes were on more 
| or less lofty British altitudes they later be- 
| came jaunty Americans, while the heroines 
grew less and less unapproachably exalt- 
| ed We do not say that in “Trusia’’ the 
limit has been reached. The future it is 
given to none to know. But it may safely 
be said that thus far this type of romance 
has heard no clearer call of the tame. 
Not that the adventures fall below the 
orthodox standard in variety or vehemence. 


It is rather that the domain of lost causes, 
| lost kings, and idolized, imperilled heiress- 
es-apparent seems newly invaded when the 


saviors are a New York club man and his 
cockney valet The proceedings are by 


turns stirring, comic, and bathetic. If there 
| were less real gore and real killing it would 


read like unstaged extravaganza Even as 
it is it seems widowed without light music. 


Yet the plots and mysteries are rot uno- 
riginal. As the story bounds from one melo- 
| dramatic situation to another, so the man- 
ner of its telling springs from height to 
height of flowery language, then plunges 
into sudden depths of contemporary slang. 
We have questing eyes and initiate percep- 
tions, portraits gazing from their coigns, 
the soft indulgence of Diana (meaning 


| 


moonlight), hair as light as the sheen of a 
pider’s craft, a mouth as sweet and kind 
is the animate soul of a rose Then in 


mitigation of all this dazzle the hero may | 


be heard saying, “Forgive me, sweetheart, 
but love will not be denied. Let the king 
have Krovitch, but you come with me.” Yet 
when all is said the traditional proof of 
the pudding is not wholly lacking—to this 
sillibub. The eating of it is painless and 


entertaining 


Under Pontius Pilate By William Schuy- 
ler. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
| Mr. Schuyler’s version 6f the New Testa- 
ment story is a series of imaginary letters 
supposed to be addressed to a Stoic friend 
at Athens by a Roman military officer quar- 
tered in Judwa, one Caius Claudius Procu- 
lus, the nephew of Pilate’s wife. All the 
well-known figures of the drama are in- 
troduced. The writer is intimate with 
Herod, Herodias, and Salome, and is pres- 
ent at the dance which earned the head of 
John the Baptist At every turn of the 
narrative, which is naturally crowded with 
| direct quotations from the New Testament, 
the reader asks himself what is the gain 


| over the immortal outlines of the original. 


Apparently to supply details for the un- 
imaginative is the motive of the whole. 

| Mr. Schuyler makes Mary Magdalene the 
hergine and Caius Proculus her lover, who, 
after her conversion, is drawn by her ex- 
ample into the Christian faith. In order to 
bring together the chief personages he as- 
sumes that she is identical with that other 
| Mary who chose the better part in the 
house of Lazarus In the Bible there is 
certainly no such identification. It is all 
done reverently enough, and can be read; 
but there is an effort at modernization In 
the attitude of the characters, and in the 


style there is more than one lapse of taste. 
It was, we think, a mistake to imply in the 
preface that the letters exist in a Latin 
authentic original, though, of course, only 
The Zenda microbe multiplies, and it | the most unwary could be taken in. 
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Rosemary in Search of a Father. By C N. 
and A. M. Williamson. New York: S. S. 

McClure & Co. 

When this has been described as a 
“pretty” tale of the whipped cream and 
bonbon box type, there is not much more to 
A rich, disconsolate young 
man mourning his lost lady love is seized 
upon by an adventuress at Monte Carlo. She 
plays upon his respectful sympathy with a 
pathetic romance of hunger and a wicked, 
gambling mother He (in all honor) en- 
gages her services as secretary at forty 
dollars a week, and hands her out ten thou- 
sand francs to begin with. As he is unim- 
peachably faithful to the lost lady—in addi- 


say about it. 


tion to being the most high-toned young 
man alive—Hugh is also the most innocent 
youth who has ever made money in a gold 
mine and come to Europe to heal a broken 
heart. After his rescue by a petticoated 
little Lord Fauntleroy, the story proceeds 
smoothly to its happy end, by all the sign- 
posted highroads known to sentimental fic- 
tion. 


The Doctor. By Ralph Connor. New York: 

Fleming H. Revell & Co. 

“The Doctor” is a _ conventional novel 
about young people (apparently for young 
people), reeled off with the fluency of a 
practised story teller. Its best point is a 
description of a diphtheria epidemic in a 
Canadian construction camp; its least effec- 
tive, the Southern beauty who had “a re- 
serve of proud command due to the strain 
of a regnant, haughty, slave-ruling race.” 
Amateurs of every kind of dialect will find 
their account between the covers of this 
book—habitant talk, Irish brogue (of the 
Irish comedy variety), and whole pages of 
which the following is a fair example: “But 
*é hain’t got no toes to give ‘im the feelin’ 
of ‘is toes in "js mind or hennywheres else.” 
“*Dummed old fool,’ sez the doctor.” Pre- 
sumably there exist somewhere readers who 
find this amusing, since the first edition has 
run high into the tens of thousands even 
before the date of publication, but it is hard 
to see why the average adult should not find 
the story at once commonplace and pass- 
ably long-winded. 


LAFCADIO HEARN. 


The Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn. 
By Elizabeth Bisland. 2 vols. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6 net. 

About one-third of the first of these two 
generous volumes is taken up with the Life 
by Mrs. Bisland,whowas an intimate friend 
of Hearn’s from his early manhood until 
his death; the Letters follow, printed so 
far as possible chronologically (he eschew- 
ed dates), and without comment. Such a 
division is somewhat unusual, but, in the 
present case, judicious. Of the biographi- 
cal chapters, it is possible to speak with 
praise, while admitting considerable reser- 
vations. Despite an occasional infelicity 
of taste and even of grammar, they give 
an eloquent account of the struggles 
through which Hearn passed, and depict 
in warm colors the romantic side of his 
character. What we miss is any adequate 
critical examination of his literary method 
or any study of the strange exotic elements 
that entered into his philosophy. Hearn’s 
place in our literature by reason both of 
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the manner and the contents of his writ- 
ings that 
critical discussion in his official biography 
lays the work open to the charge of ama- 

the most valua- 
in the whole book, 
autobiographic papers 
little sketch- 
momentsin his career which 


is so the absence of such 


unique 


Altogether, 
ble sections here, if not 
the half-dozen 
for the 


es of particular 


teurishness 


are 


now first time printed 


make us regret that death or uncertainty 
of purpose kept him from writing the whole 
inner story of his life; it would have been 
a work of extraordinary interest, without 
parallel in the language 

If ever of any one, it could be said of 
Hearn that the child was father of the 
man. The very elements of his nativity 
his birth from the love-match of an Irish 
army officer and a Greek woman on the 
island of Lefcada (from which, by an un- 
explained alteration of the first vowel, he 
received his name); his early translation 
to Ireland and abandonment by his pa- 
gents—may help to account for the exotic 
strain in his character and for the un- 
appeased nostalgia that drove him, through 
life, a restless wanderer from land to 
land All this was pretty well known be- 
fore, but we owe to the present biog- 
raphy a knowledge of the morbid, torment- 
ed years between his first childhood and 
his emigration to America. He was, it ap- 
pears, adopted by a wealthy grand-aunt, 
a Mrs. Brenane, and taken to Wales, where 


he was the heated religious 


atinosphers 


surrounded by 


of a home newly converted to 


Catholicism The most striking of the 
autobiographic fragments goes back to his 
sixth year, when, as he says, he knew a 
go0d deal about ghosts, and very little 
about gods He had been taught to pro- 
nounce the invocation, “In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost but had no understanding of what 
the words meant He continues 

One of the appellations, however, seri- 
ously interested me; and the first reli- 
gious question that I remember asking was 
a question about the Holy Ghost It was 
the word “Ghost,’’ of course, that had 
excited my curiosity; and I put the ques- 
tion with fear and trembling because it 
appeared to relate to a forbidden subject 
The answer [ cannot recollect; but it 
gave me an idea that the Holy Ghost was 
a white ghost, and not in the habit of 
making faces at small people after dusk 
Nevertheless, the name filled me with 
vague suspicion, especially after I had 
learned to spell it correctly. in a prayer- 
book; and I discovered a mystery and an 
awfulness unspeakable in the capital G 
Even now the aspect of that formidable 
letter will sometimes revive those dim 
ind fearsome imaginings of childhood. 

But he was not long to remain in this 
groping ignorance. One of the few visit- 
ors to the house was a certain “Cousin 
Jane who passed the winters with them— 
a tall girl, as he describes her, a con- 
vert, who looked like some of the long 
angels in his French pictures, and who 
gave him “the idea of Sorrow as a dim 
something that she personally represent- 


ed."" One day she caught the child up into 
her lap, and, with her piercing black eyes 


to catechise him: 


fixed upon his, began 
“My child!—is it possible that you do not 
know who God is?” 
“No,” I answered in a choking whisper. 
“God!—God who made you'—God who 
made the sun and the moon and the sky,— 
and the trees and the beautiful flower,— 
You do not know?” 


everything! 


| 
| 
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| I was too much alarmed by her manner 

|} to reply 

| “You do not know she wi on, “that 
God made you and me?—that God made 

| your father an mother? and every- 

| body lo no know about 

} Heaven and Hel 

I do not reme r all the rest of her 
words; I can recall with d t ss only 
the following 

‘and send you down to Hel » burn alive 
n fire for ever and ever! Think of 
it'—always burning, burning, burning! 
screaming and burning! s aming and 
burning!—never to be saved from that pain 
of fire! You remember when you 

| burned your finger at the lamp’?—Think of 
your whole body burning ilways. always 
always burning!—f ind ever?” ; 

I can still see her is in the instant 
of it utterance yrror up t, and 
he pa she 1idenly burst 
into tears, and m ind left th 
room 

| Just how much the ma maginatior 
| has played over this memory of childhood 
| itwould not beeasy 0 say; but on the whok 
one gets the impress of t stran 
| ly sensitive to the lim hadows of lift 
and involved from birth i network of 
dreams from which he ould neve free 
himself And from this imaginative terror 
| of religion he passed to the mor tangibl 
| distresses of poverty For two yea I 
deed, he had the protection of a J t yl 
lege in the ne h of Fran It was her 
|} that he acquired h ntimate knowledg 
of French Here he lost or of his ey 
| while playing the game of The Giant's 
Stride,” a disfigurement of which he wa 
always extremely sensitiv ind here he 
became possessed with the i idicabl 
notion that some mzysteriot Jesuitical 
plot was formed against him After this he 
disappears for a_ while nto obscurity 
‘When I was a boy of xteen,”’ he wrote 
in Japan to one of his pupil ilthough 
my blood relatior we n of them 
very rich, no one would pay anything to 
help me finish my education I had to be 
com “what you neve have had to become 

i ery t I pa | lo ris ght I 
had tw yea of kness bed I had 
no on » help me And I had to edu 

my f 1 8 of all dificulti« 

Then came a brief season of starving in 
London, of hiding in a workhouse in an 
evil quart by the Thames, and some 
time in the year 1869, at the age of nine 
teen, without money or friegds, and with 
brol healt he found ssctt n the 

e¢ of New York How he now con 
rived » live does not appear He left 
the city by an emigrant train for Cincin 
nat irrying with him through life an 
implacable hatred and horror of New York 
as “something cyclopean without solem- 
nity, something pandemoniac without 
grotesqueness—preadamite bridges—super- 
impositions of iron roads higher than the 
aqueducts of the Romans—gloom, vapor 
roarings and lightnings.”’ In Cincinnati 
he got into new ipe work ling four 
teen hours a da i hat tensely vulgar 
and commonpla thing, called American 
journalism Here he became acquainted 
with H. E. Kreht 1 to whom the most 
interesting of his lett were addressed 
But the lure of the South wa n his blood 
and he soon went to New Oriean 

At this point his correspondence begins, 

and for the rest of his life we can track him 
through his owp letters in his wanderings 
in the West Indies, his brief return to New 


York, and bis various homes in Japan. Ik 
was well known that he married a Japanese 


| 





woman, and for the sake of his child 
t ame a subject of the Mikado. It is now 
pla ! n his later years he bega 
weary f Japa is } had wear 1 of ev 
hing « I! wa the ext t iy 
ma ‘ py Am ha ‘ av eV 
chang gg se at | ‘ i \ » 
In the end I gray ! \ f J 
i fe the 1} + f | ) 
oblit on of p ‘ bes “ 
on him; and at the ime tin ) - 
that had first attra it ! 
pushed to the w ! ! vis f 
the new vilizatio mr , 
painful in the fl 
letter They are fil 1 witl 
he ery for money tha ! iy 
for h family H i Gj 
ment teacher wa ‘ “u ! } 
ties on all h books we 
niv $88 a vea leath “ ' ; 
ime to him a a releas« 
Unque mably these lett f Hearn 
i in ig th most ints ting that hav 
ippeared for a number f year probably 
the most valuab n i publ i ) of 
I ArT ald l iry to ha 
He n had at h mmand a y of ex 
10 iry vividne ind flexibility. Every 
t gz liv mnder h nag ict h re 
) yme n New Orlea waif of s0- 
ty that ast path lrowsy ple 
! rf p ind t! } j nad 
i f grea es he exqu le ey 
of Japan Mo of all we hav been It 
ere ed in he } nat i 1 of the 
1 st preparing himself f h chosen 
work. He had the ! ences fthe F } 
hitterateur, of a } it t ‘ f the " 
of Anglo-Saxon gif Int) léhdcle of 
gious conv on I j I » art a ) 
i new and relentlk faith Ye hard 
of all sacrifice fo he i t } 
writes is th icrifice to rt 
trampling of self under foot!"’ And to the 
extent of crushing out worldly ambitior 
he made the sacrifice. His aim was perf y 
i He wi ed 
lifferent from th 
what chilly yle of 
American romancs 
lish realization of a 
upon foreign maste 
more forcible by the 
which is the chara 
tongues.””" To this end he to.led endl y 
ver the language of his essay ind tale 
writing and rewriting with ifinite pa 
lence He had “‘the rare yet terr 
ssary gift of waiting.” And with h 
style he deliberately fostered all the ro 
mantic elements of his own chara r 
There are unpleasant stories abroad abou 
levious ways into which his search 
for unusual emotions led him-—storl« 
which Mrs. Bisland does not allude, bu 
fo he most part his cultivation of the 
mant Ich was innocent, if odd. His read 
nz wa in out-of-the-way flelds; at o 
me in New Orleans he owned a library of 
some 500 books, valued at $2,000, and 
every volume “queer.”’ His unappeased 
longing for the tropics was due in part to 
delicate health, in part to his passion for 
luxurious sensations 
As sometimes goes with the impr-é onl 
tic temperament he had also a curious in 
terest in science and made of Herbert 
Spencer the Bible of his faith It wa his 
uplon of impressionism and devotio ) 
Spencerian evolution that renders 1 him ” 
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deal interpreter of Japan 
India he would have been utterly blind, 
for the Buddhism of that land was the far 
hest po ble removed from impressionism 
inticism of any form; the austere 
if bnegation of the incient PAli books 
" ld hav emained forever foreign to 


But to the Buddhism of Japan, with 


xture of Shinto ancestor worship and 
lutterings of quaint mstheticism, he 

ime with the fullest preparation His 
inism easily fused with one as 

f Buddhist philosophy; his romanti 

m was ready to seize on all the ghostly 
ggestions of a past forever haunting the 
present, and coming to the urface in un 
| 1 way The re ilt a series of 
books perfectly unique in our language 
r ire 1 the grea free tradition of 
English literature, but they will probably 


n fame fo many years to come 


lisappearan of the ancient Japan on 
hich they re based will give them the 
" ru of omething that can 
t repeated ¢ mitated Into the 
‘ itory of the brain that created these 
niece of jewelled impre ionism, the let 
oduce u Almost, but not quite 
the oul of the man 

/ and Letters of Robert Edward Lee 
hy J. William Jone New York Th 

Publishing Co. $2 
Ihe mosphere of Washington and Lee 
{ ity dificult to resist The vener 
hat irrounded Lee when he under 
vk presidency after the war, kindli 
levotion, loyalty, all the higher emo 
ha mnoBble life with uch things 
) ! \ i ited It cannot but stir 
feelings of every good man, and 
be tated that the author is ex 
y a ippolinting Hi title is impos 
! fulfilment cant He dor not in 
mplish the purpo innounced 
| f i nz his subject fresh 
1) lone “ ts Confederate chaplain 
! ' he wa ind ha since been con 
1 with Washington and Lee Univer 
There he had many opportunities of 


Lee, and after his death had access 


Further, Dr. Jones has had 


! pal 
leral experience of editorial work 
i vas therefore well qualified to present 
! public a biography of Lee founded 
inused documents and information, or 
if personal reminiscences, or, 
on of documents hitherto 
! Unfortunately, he fails all 
! te lie has a few unpublished 
to set out, bul these are all of 
light importance they are buried under 
’ ma of other letters reprinted from 
' " ! | on he subject, and there 
no aysatem to indicate to the reader which 


to unpublished and which 


Of personal reminiscences we get 


i very few pages, mostly at the end 
he bool uch value as they may have 
overshadowed by the fact that they are 
nbedded in a long narrative of the war 
distin 


is neither fresh nor specially 


xuished for accuracy. Among the unpublish 


d papers perhaps the moat interesting are 


ome scraps found in Lee's army satchel 


untouched nee Appomattox From the 


qu ttion may be made 


’rivate and public life are subject to 
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To the spirit of the same rules; and truth and manliness 


are two qualities that will carry you 
through this world much better than pol- 
icy, or tact, or erpediency, or any other 
word that was ever devised to conceal or 
mystify a deviation from a straight Hine. 
In conclusion this volume suggests that 
the time is now getting near when Lee’s 
correspondence should be given to the 
world complete and edited with the same 


scientifi©c care as that of Washington 


| Jefferson, Cabell, and the University of Vir- 


ginia. By John S. Patton. New York and 
Washington The Neale Publishing 


Company $2 

This volume of nearly four hundred pages 
contains, first, an account of the founding 
of the University of Virginia, based on the 
Thomas Jefferson and 
Joseph C. Cabell, Jefferson’s able coadjutor 
in securing the necessary legislation. The 
prior to the chartering of the 
Mercer's 
bill of 1817—is entirely overlooked This 
legislation, and a full account of the Jef- 


orrespondence of 


legislation 


university in 1819—such as Mr 


ferson and Cabell correspondence, has been 
treated in the History of the University of 
Virg nia and its Alumni, published by the 
(New York, 
Next is given an account of the 
and especial- 


Lew s Publishing Company 
190%) 
irly days of the university, 
ly of the misbehavior of the students, un- 
til the final evolution of the ‘“‘honor sys- 
em."" Then follows a description of the 
Jeffersonian buildings, an account of the 
early faculty, notices of the literary so- 
cieties, and other student organizations, of 
their various publications, and of the great 
fire of 1895. We have also the story of the 
estoration of the buildings, the late de- 
athletics and of student so- 
brief of the 
separate and indepen- 


velopment of 
etlies and a account 
schools’’—as the 
dent chairs of this university are called— 
w'th the recent establishment of the pres- 
idency of the university Chronological 
order is not strictly followed, but the read- 
er may get a good idea of the organization 
ind development of the university 

Other chapters are devoted to the alumni 
who were in the Confederate army and the 
civil service, and to lists of students who 
attained honors and won prizes. In chap- 
ter xxv. the list of orators before the So- 
clety of the Alumni, from 1838 to 1861, is 
very defective One misses the names of 
the Hon. Muscoe R. H. Garnett, orator in 
1849, and the Hon. John Randolph Tucker, 


orator in 1850 


In addition to a number of errors of 


proof, which may easily be corrected, we 
find others more scrious, among them the 
following p. 12, Edmund Randolph for 
Edmund Pendleton; p. 33 Budwell for 
Burwell; p. 49, Dale for Dade 
Bledsoe is referred to as Alfred. on p. 214 
and in note to p. 335, but correctly as 


Notwithstanding these 


Professor 


Albert on p. 335 
oversights, the volume contains much in- 
formation that an alumnus may be glad 


to have in convenient compass 


liew Bvate Petruabrief: seine Entstehung 
und Stellung in der Geschichte des Ur- 
christentums Von Dr. Daniel Vdlter 


Strassburg: J. H. Ed. Heitz 
The firat epistle of Peter is not one of 


the greatest of the New Testament writ- 





ings, but it has a beauty and attractive- 
ness peculiar to itself in its kindly sym- 
pathy, its intimacy of appeal, and its per- 
vading atmosphere of buoyant hope. Many 
a downcast spirit has turned to it and 
found refreshment when the loftier writ- 
ings of St. Paul and the Evangelists seem- 
ed to be beyond reach. Critical objec- 
tions of no little seriousness have been 
raised against the Petrine authorship, and 
the date of the writing has been fixed in 
various years of the last two decades of 
the first century, and by Baur as late as 
115 a. D. Harnack, to whom the objec- 
tions to the authenticity are insuperable, 
yet who cannot 
whole to be a falsification, has suggested 
that the opening and closing paragraphs 
are interpolations, thus saving the author 
from the charge of pseudonymity. In this 
he is followed by McGiffert. But now 
appears a monograph by Dr. Daniel Vé6l- 
ter, professor of theology at Amsterdam, 
which finds far more serious interpolg- 
tions, involving, in fact, all the distinc- 
tively Christian portions of the epistle. 
The theory of the Dutch scholar amounts 
really to a division of the letter into two 
distinct compositions, an original portion, 
which was written in Rome in the years 
following the Neronian persecution, and 
sections added by the redactor for the pur- 
pose of strengthening Christians of Asia 
Minor during a persecution which occurred 
about 115 a. pb. The Christianity of the 
original letter is declared .to be little 
more than a _  denationalized Judaism, 
founded almost exclusively upon the Old 
Testament, and not strictly a new reli- 
gion grounded upon original doctrines and 
sacraments. To the later author, all allu- 
sions to doctrines positively Christian are 
attributed. 

There is, of course, no textual authority 
for such a division, and the internal proof 
which Professor Vélter advances appears 
weak and inconclusive. As a specimen of 


believe the letter as a 


the evidence for interpolation may be 
cited the clause in 1:3, “begat us again 
unto a living hope by the resurrection 


of Jesus,’’ whereas, in 1:23, the text reads, 
“having been begotten again 
through the word of God.” The critic 
thinks it impossible that both the ‘word 
of God” and the “resurrection of Jesus” 
should be made the media of the new birth, 
and he therefore strikes out the first pas- 
sage with its allusion to Christ as not 
authentic. This amounts to saying that 
the Biblical writers were granted inspir- 
ed protection from a change of metaphor— 
which is a serious draft on faith. In- 
deed, it is the discovery of a mixed meta- 
phor in 2:5ff., the passage on the “living 
stones,”’ upon which Dr. Vélter lays great- 
est weight in proving the presence of large 
interpolations. But, we may ask, when was 
it demonstrated that the writer of a sim- 
ple letter like I. Peter could not become 
involved in his figures? The theory pro- 
posed is ingenious, but the reasons ad- 
vanced have no cogency whatever. In ad- 
ducing parallels, however, between I. Pe- 
ter and other writings, such as Romans, 
Ephesians, James, and I. Clement, Dr. Vél- 
ter has done some careful work, and his 
brochure is valuable for this material, 
whatever one may think of his principal 
thesis 

The brilliant success of the analysts of 
the Hexateuch and of certain of the pro- 
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writings has given occasion to 
violent endeavors to achieve like fruitful 
results in the documentary separation of 
literary productions of too brief extent 
and too great homogeneity to require the 
hypothesis of different sourees. It is one 
thing to discover distinct documents in 
a history extending over centuries, in 
which the most reader finds dis- 
crepancies, another matter to 
in a simple 
two. The real signifi- 
cance of abortive endeavors like the the- 
ory under review in the tribute they 
imply to the success of the creators of the 
Biblical of modern times 


phetical 


careless 
and quite 
egtabiish diverse elements 


tract of a page or 


is 


sober science 


Triumph of 
By Philip 
Revell Co 


imerica’s Awakening The 

Righteousness in High Places 

Loring Allen Fleming H 

$1.25 net. 

The recent exposure of political and cor- 
porate corruption in this country has been, 
the 
necessary portrayal of facts so harrowing 


on whole, so depressing, the plain and 


and upsetting, that it is refreshing to find 
a book which, like this of Mr. Allen’s, takes 
the hopeful view Yet it should be said 
at once that the volume has no kinship 
whatever with the pious optimism which 
has followed so promptly, especially in cer- 
tain religious weeklies, President Roose- 
velt’s pronouncement against the muck 
rake The common starting-point of all 


such baleful apologies is a denial of things 


as they are. Mr. Allen, on the other hand 
has nothing to conceal or condone He 
does not hold a brief for any reformer or 


any fad. What he has done is to point out, 
in a straightforward way, the forces which, 


in this period of extraordinary social tur- 


moil, have steadily made for righteousness 
both in the community and in the average 
man; to show some of the specific good 


that has followed the exposure of evil; and 


to indicate some of the directions in which 


genuine reform is unmistakably going 
After a short chapter on ‘“‘How the Awak- 
in which the situation 1900 


ening Came,” in 


and the general sweep of reform since that 


time are briefly sketched, and another on 
“Graft among the Fathers,”” Mr. Allen 
passes in rapid review typical episodes in 


the public careers of six leaders of reform 
—LaFollette, Jerome, Folk, Weaver, Tom 
Johnson, and Everett Colby. The 
here, as elsewhere, is not so much 
rate the main facts, though the narrative is 
well attended to, as to point out the 
the which each of these 
leaders attained, the results which 
have already flowed from it. With Presi- 
dent the a few 
men working for the public good have, in 


purpose 
to nar- 
rea- 
sons for success 
and 
Roosevelt as inspiration, 
a brief time, aroused the public conscience; 
and it is from this public conscience, long 


thought to be dead, that the reformers 
have drawn strength. Whether it be Mis- 
souri farmers rallying to support Folk, 
or citizens of Philadelphia hounding their 
councilmen until the gas lease was with- 
drawn; or men, women, and children in 
New York contributing to a Jerome cam- 
paign fund, the explanation is the same 
The people who did these things had re- 


sponded to a moral appeal, and were ready 
to do anything in support of leaders whose 
honor and sincerity they could trust 

All of 


this, course, has in one way or 
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another been pointed out before, though 
hardly so interestingly o1 connectedly 
Mr Allen, however, is one of the first 
to dwell upon the deep and widespread 
moral purpose which has underla these 
various moveme@ts and which still 
perdures The striking thing after all is 
that bad as conditions have been t he 
people have not lost faith in the possibil 
ity of bettering them Most noteworthy 
of all, perhaps, is the spectacle of ma 
chine-made legislatures, a in Pennsyl 


vania and Missouri, supporting reform gov 


ernors, and passing laws of a progressive 
and reforming character Non-pa sar 
ship and independent voting hav he fleld 
politics and public work have bee epa 
rated as never before and the plea for 
party loyalty and the straight ticket has 
lost much of its charm To quote Mr 
Allen 
When the various Legislatures met n 
1905, there were for the first time, prot 
ably, in the history of this country, five 
States with Democratic governors and Re 
publican Legislatures The number was 
reduced to four by the unseating of Alva 
Adams in Colorado Yet the other Demo- 
crath gzgovenors got along quite as well 
with their opposition Legislatures as the 
average executives in States where there 
had been a clean swee] There wa no 
a deadlock in any of the Stats with di 
vided governments In Mi un where 
the Senate was Democratic and the House 
Republican, it was the latter body which 
gave Gov Folk the more loval support 
In Massachusetts Gov Dougla 
actually vetoed fewer bills than any of his 
Republican predecessors who had dealt 
with legislatures of their own party faith 


The Republican governors of Michigan and 


Indiana vetoed eleven and seventeet re 
spectively, of the bill passed by the Re 
publican Legislatures of those States 


though a 
all but 
State’s Republic 


Minnesota 


to 


Johnson of 
able 
passed by 
slature 


Gov Dem 
f 


ocrat was approve one ot 


those his an 


Legi 
The 


Allen's 


of Mr 


in h 


assured 
of 


Sometimes 


and 
ie chiefly 


of events 


novelty 
book 1 
interpretation 
he adds 
at least 
ledge—of 
detailed 


the 


intere 
course 
how 


ever materially to our knowledge 


or to generally available know 


transactions Such is 


of the 
campaign fund 


important 
his and 


of 


account source 


of 


Siz 


Jerome 1905 


There 
separate 
the 


three 
had 


theory at least 

funds The Citizens Union 
Jerome nominators had one, and 
was a third which was spoken of 
rome’s personal fund The Citizen 
Union issued on October 17th an appeal for 


were, in 
one 
there 
as “J 


$50,000 The Jerome nominators 
two days later asked for $65,000 
The money began to come at once, and it 
is the proud distinction of this campaign 
that it did not come in large corporat« 
checks, but in small amounts from indi 
viduals whose hearts were in what they 
sent The largest check received was for 
$5,000 The smallest item was a “lucky 
penny.” [The total amount collected was 
$120,433.53, given by 2,443 contributors. ] 
The last two chapters, on The Trend 
Towards a Pure Democracy” and Th 
Moral Wave and the Average Man,” are 
full of cheer for all who believe in popu 
lar government In the former, Mr. Allen 
points out particularly the extent to which 
virtual popular election of United State 
Senators has already gone in this country 
A constitutional amendment seems as re 
mote as ever, but nomination by pri- 
maries or conventions at the same time as 


other State officers, nomination by special 
Island, and 
in 
rapidly 


Rhode 
legislative 


convention, as lately 
pledging of 
advance, methods 


in 
the candidates 


are which are 





eRe 


bringing the choice of Senators under poy 
+? 


lar control Of the 


half 


thirty vac 


1go7y, one have alr 


in 


stics of fidelity bonding my 
puts down Mr. Allen's t k, not w 
comfortable a ira e that e millet im 
at hand, but wit! i t hearter g 


and 


view 


r ro ’ , ’ > | , } ‘ . 
courage a he fresh a : lula X 


of the 


which 


earhesthess an 


ness the Ame an people are ex 


hibiting in 


racy 


Farm. By Th 
The Macmillan Co $ 


to Choose a mas F 


ork 


How 

New Y 
remarkable volume for 
that been com 


of 


of information has 
loss 
It overs 
Olls and 


art of 


without enthusiasm 


of tyle 
the 
every | 
Florida 
the United States, besides California 
be 


dryne an 


fleld neluding the cor 
of 


For inst 


farming in our continer 


ance the ony region of 


where 
fruits can trea i 


tropical grown, is 


much accuracy as the 
In this ce 
is based 


the style is 


with as corn a 


apple State tion we note 


that the work ritical 

of fact 

swamped by dry 
Dr. Hunt lays 


Those who exploit 


wealth 


inatior readable, ne 
Statistics 


bu 


rely to 


= 


tress on home 


land 


pretty 


Ine 
out of it ure to end 


of 


are 


the most 
Florida 


of 


er (one con uou ex 


pile 


amples was the orange-planting o 


the eightl ter thousand in 


all 


ines in 


millions 
rhe 


terprise and 


their together with 


orange ve 


the 


ms 


ere 

whole 
of 

Had 


out er 


he vict the State li 


of 


create 


arove I out 


a flock 


pe ople 
of to 


these 
ad 
be 


would 


sheep 


hom« inste 


gone 


get rich quick, they would there 


now, owning good farms, and have 


Il the 
prese nt 


oranges the market calls for rhe 


countryward 


not only into Florida 


where from city, | 
ort rhi 
by those 
Nature 
fail 


their 


of a whok home-maki 


should 


who 


ly ome ng 
be 
pur pos« 
di 

ill 


rather 


book carefully studied 


returning to 


that 


peopl 
They 


one spot w 


will cover men who in 


do 


than 


well to examine 


methods eek another location 


with unknown conditions The future de 

velopment of agriculture will be in the 

way of more scientific culture, more segre 
gation of crops, and more knowledge of 
environment 

Drama. 

The Struggle for a Free Stage in London 
Watson Nicholson Boston Houg! 
Mifflin & Co $2.50 net 
This book, although not likely to prov 

ver} attractive to the ordinary reade f 

theatrical biography or gossip, will be valu 

able to the genuine student of dramat 
history, for the demonstration which 
affords of the blighting effects of a mo 
nopoly upon the art which, professedly 








I en system of 
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iry, and using the same old argument, 


» familiar to modern ears, that the foolish- 
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ing was left but “Carmen” and ‘Faust.”’ 
Six other works of the French school have 


| now been added, in the expectation that M. 
| Rousseliére will come to their rescue; and 
if we may judge by his Roméo, confidence in 
him has not been misplaced He is fortu- 
nate, like Jean de Reszke, in being of the 
manly class of tenors, in voice as well as in 
bearing. His diction is clear, and he fully 
entered into the dramatic spirit of his part. 
Miss Farrar has been for several yegrs 

|} at the Imperial Opera House in Berlin, a 
| loca! favorite. Last summer she partici- 
| pated in the Mozart Festival at Salzburg, 


where her Zerlina was marvelled at as an 
achievement unequalled since the days of 
Pauline Lucea. Then she sang at the Wag- 
ner Festival in Munich, with similar result; 
the critics, none too friendly to Americans 
is a rule, confessed themselves enchanted 
for once; an Elizabeth like hers, they de- 
clared, had not been heard there in years 
A wide range of vocal style and dramatic 
talent is required to do justice to réles so 
liverse as Zerlina in “Don Giovanni’ and 
Elizabeth in “Tannhiiuser.”” Widely dif- 
ferent, again, from both those rdéles, is the 
Juliette of Gounod Miss Farrar sang and 
acted it as if it were her one specialty 
The opinion was expressed by many that 
not only in the operatic, but on the local 
dramatic stage, too, no woman had ever 
presented so charming, so convincing, a 
Juliette as hers With her dark hair and 
eyes, and her graceful contours, she was 
the ideal of a Veronese girl in her teens 
Her acting was tragic realism of the high- 
est type. Her facial expression is as fasci- 
nating, as subtle, as varied, as Calvé’s; 
every note of the score is mirrored in her 
features. To all this she adds a voice dis- 
tinguished by the same beauty and ex- 
pressiveness; a voice of a most agreeable 
timbre, lending itself to every variety of 
coloring. She achieved a pronounced suc 


cess. 
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The Standard Operas. By George P. Upton 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co $1.50 
“Nineteenth printing’ is the eloquent 

mark on the new edition of Mr. Upton’'s 

useful handbook, issued by its publishers 
just in time for the opening opera season 

It indicates the great and growing inter- 

est taken in grand opera in this country 

The 1891 edition was a book of 371 pages; 

the latest edition has 495 pages, besides 

%2 portraits,of singers in favorite rdéles. 

One of these portraits is of Geraldine Far- 

rar as Juliette. Equally up to date is the 

list of operas, except that, strange to say, 
the two reigning sensations, Puccini's 

‘Madame Butterfly’ 

“Salome,” are not included Perhaps the 


and Richard Strauss’s 


author thought they had not yet earned 
their right to be classed among “standard” 
operas. There are some older operas in 
the list that might as well have been omit- 
ted, as they are never sung in this coun- 
try; among them, Auber’s “Crown Dia- 


monds,” Brill’'s “The Golden Cross,’ Flo- 


with " worthy rruption of the stage is the in- 
I f he long abl ymsequence of the depravity of 
' I ion thea pul iste Edward Bulwer, the first 
! Cover Garden 1 Ly Dy on the other hand, seldom 
vw) pa t onferrin peared » greater advantage than when 
' 4] drama was leading the fight against theatrical 
( i] 662 and con res, pleading the cause of free trade 
} , lefled ; ind insisting upon the true function 
holished finally t! ige, to inspire as well as to enter- 
I s4 a 
b Among the many interesting points noted 
! ! Dr. Nicholson's book is the manner in 
Dr. Nicho has p ; h the introduction of transatlantic 
1 the , imship yntributed to the overthrow of 
how patent houses by opening up a new 
} } sang i to the principal English actors and 
’ spas by rendering them independent. Many 
, il » mad r curious facts in the history of theat- 
' ha _ London are ti be found in these pages 
und finall avolved | ynscientious readers, Dr. Nichol- 
He has gone { furnishes a convenient summary of his 
. if k, as well a 1 complete bibliography 
. vspape ! lex 
| ph p rd 
' pond rhe Rose of the Rancho,” by David Be- 
' , e | o and Richard Walton Tully, which was 
edir po produced in the Belasco Theatre in this 
la m y on Tuesday evening, is a play on an 
well vorthy of American subject, having a semi-historical 
’ ited lavor, and dealing with contrasted national 
pe ind on these *counts, entitled to 
! f i b } 1 word or two of record It treats of the 
} +] ey pulous land-grabbing which occurred 
1 jue Neither Southern California, after the United 
iad r minor tates had taken possession, in cases where 
i hil 1 play original Spanish residents had failed to 
i ind th : , ail themselves of the law of registration 
pre that As drama it is unimportant, being a ma- 
} i pon } ‘ made piece of an essentially theatri- 
a 1Q n Anne both 1 and spectacular ordet But the leading 
of it i pro te in American adventurer, a 
7 of it. } Government agent, Spaniards, male 
| » favored mat ind female, an old priest, and so forth 
. ohats | a certain vitality and picturesque 
} , rhe lialogue is diffuse and poor 
, lt hief value of the representation lies 
! t } ' the sett r and stage management, both 
f Cha ’ which a incommonly excellent Such 
f 1 . ine tho of the Mission Garden 
' vas dur he nex he courtyard of the Rancho, and the roof 
} | i th of the house, with the surrounding land 
But it was also ipe, have eldom been surpassed on any 
{ 1 ng th tag if Mr. Belasco’s plays were al 
h the royal preroga vay vorthy of the frame in which he ex 
bout t | nsing of h hem, the ar tic theatre would b 
' mad the po om shed fact The acting in ‘The 
bl und led I of tl Rancho is fairly good 
il | lation Bill 
us 
arity ° 
) . Musie. 
4 hn i 
} i ‘ 
eet e METROPOLITAN GRAND OPERA 
n f The fit gun in the grand opera war was | 
! ' ! h f 1 on Monday night by Heinrich Conried 
he Metropolitan Opera House. It will 
, ! ! inawered by Oscar Hammerstein next 
1 dees Monday at his new Manhattan Opera House 
! I Mr. Conried’s opera was Gounod’s “‘Roméo 
w Juliette which gave him an opportunity 
f ach luce two of the leading singers he | 
i ‘ her h eason added to his list Miss Ger- | 
ielancholy Farrar and Charles Rousseliére, the 
, y R ard Pa in tenor 4 good French tenor has 
yI zg a ! » desideratum at our opera house for 
tellect to mainta th veral seasons; for lack of one, the French 
which he was the bens epertory was gradually cut down till noth- 


tow's “Stradella,’’ Goldmark’s “Merlin,” 
Halévy’s “L’Eclair,”” Herold's “Zampa,"" 
Lortzing'’s (not Lértzing’s as the printer 
persists in making it) “Czar and Car- 
penter,”’ Marschner’s “Hans Helling,” and 
more than a dozen others; but it is bet- 
ter to have too many than too few The 
principal operettas of Genée, Lecocq, Johann 
Strauss, Sullivan, Offenbach, and others 
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are also included, quite properly. The ap- 
pendix contains a bibliography of American 
opera, and to the regular index the author 
has added an index of the principal vocal 
numbers in the various operas he describes 
and analyzes—a feature which will com- 
mend itself to many. Heretofore the ex- 
cellent Champlin and Apthorp “Cyclopedia 
of Music and Musicians’ (Scribners) has 
been the only reference book in which one 
could find out where a certain aria or title 
of which one happened to remember the 
name, but not the source, might be found 
In the next edition of his admirable hand- 
book Mr. Upton should refer to the arias 
in Gounod’s, Meyerbeer’s and Bizet’s op- 
eras by their French instead of their Ital- 
ian names; they are now always sung here 
in the original language or in English. 








Of all the none seems 
so un-Gallic 


a Bach cult 


great 
as Bach, 
in France. 


composers 
there is 
Berlioz professed 
to see nothing in Bach's music that was 
worth while; but Saint-Saéns him 
and found that this indifference was based 
ignorance; he had not’ studied the 
condemned, and greatly 
Saint-Saéns played for 
good many years ago, 
still doing missionary 

On Tuesday afternoon he 
in Carnegie Hall at which, 


yet quite 


tested 


on 
scores he 
pleased with what 
him. That was a 
but Saint-Saéns 
work for Bach. 
gave a recital 


was 


1s 


for the first time here, he was heard as 
an interpreter of other music than his 
own. He began with the Italian concerto 
and a prelude and fugue by the great 
cantor, playing them in a_ delightfully 
lucid, archaic style. After adding two 
Rameau pieces, the pianist played Bee- 


thoven’s A flat major sonata; he made the 
variations of the first movement remark- 
ably interesting, and played the funeral 
march with deep feeling. Like his friend 
Liszt, not afraid put 
a symphonic movement on his programme 
—the andante from Haydn's “Surprise” 
symphony, charmingly translated into the 
pianistic idiom. But what gave most pleas- 


Saint-Saéns was to 


ure to the audience was his playing of 
Chopin’s “Barcarolle’” and of adroitly 
made arrangements of excerpts from his 
two operas “Samson et Dalila” and 
“Henry VIII."". M. Saint-Saéns has an- 
nounced that his present tour will close 
his career as a pianist 

The Vienna Male Chorus will visit the 


United States in April, 1907. The itinerary 
at present is projected to include New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and Indianapolis 
The proceeds of the concerts will be given 
to local Austro-Hungarian and other chari- 
ties. Two hundred singers will make up 
the chorus, which pays its own expenses. 


Art. 


Histoire de UArt depuis les Premiers Temps 
Chrétiens jusqu’a Nos Jours. Edited by 
André Michel. New York: G. E. Stechert 


& Co. Tom. I. (Vols. I. and II.). Des 
Débuts de l’Art Chrétien a la fin 
de la période romane. About five hun- 
dred illustrations. 15 fr. a velume. 


The essentially social nature of French 
scholarship appears to advantage in this 
composite history of Christian art. Ten 
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collaborators have this first of 
eight volumes, yet there is no sense of dis- 


worked on 


parity of point of view or of disquieting 
difference of stylk Much of the credit 
for so remarkable a degree of coordina 
tion is due to the general editor; more to 
the sound traditién of higher education in 
France. The work is worthy of the race 
that produced the “Grande Encyclopédie” 
and the “Histoire Littéraire No other 
nation seems to have the art of collective | 
scholarship. Compared with the work be- | 
fore us,the variousGerman Grundriase, ete 
are lacking in sense of proportion, and 
such admirable British enterprises as the 
“Cambridge Modern History’’ in consist- 
ency and attractiveness of style 

It is a work of specialists for the let- 
tered public, by no means a manual for 
first studies Latin quotations are not 
translated, illustration is reduced in num- 
ber and scale to the minimum The book 
can be used profitably only by those who 


carry in their heads the memory of the im- 


portant monuments, or better, read beside 
a photograph cabinet It is, in short, a/| 
book for those who are in some sense 
scholars, and for such will be peculiarly 


valuable, as a comprehensive appreciation 
’ 


of recent discussion and traditional the 
ories. The motto of the writers has been 
“prove all things.” 

Early Christian art has been treated by 
André Peraté in a delightful essay, in 
stinct with sympathy and good sens: 
Roman architecture before the Roman- 


esque period has been entrusted to Camill: 
Enlart, who length Ro 
manesque chapter of ex- 
traordinary interest is that on Byzantine 
Art, by Gabriel Millet His chief merit 
is to have defined that Oriental element in 
Byzantinism which usually has been vague- 
ly The of 
Merovingian and ex- 
of which 
illuminated 
Paul 
out 


also writes at on 


architecture A 


asserted very obscure 
Carolingian 


are 


topic 
—the 
confined 
fallen to 
through- 
to Emile 
Bertaux, He has also 
ed of 
Sculpture of that period in France has been 
selected by the general editor, André 
Michel Emile Male has forth 
beginnings of mural painting and of glass 


art 


amples practically 


to manuscripts—has 


Leprieur Italian painting 
| 


the period has been allotte: 


in two essays treat 


the Romanesque sculpture Italy 


set the 


painting in France Northern miniature 
painting is assigned to Arthur Haseleff 
The late Emile Molinier has contributed 


(enamel 
work), and also on the minor arts—ivories, 


articles on barbaric goldsmithy 


bronzes, jewelry, enamels—for the entire 
pre-Gothic period Brief intercalated 
chapters by J.-J. Marquet de Vasselot on 
Oriental influences in European art yield 
in interest to none of the more extensive 
contributions, but bear a little the look of 
special pleading. One is hardly ready to 
concede that a convergence of Sassenid, 


Tartaric, Gothi 
just a dash of Hellenic and Roman remin 


, and Coptic influences with 


iscence really explains the complex we 
call the Romanesque 
This dry enumeration of contents and 


contributors is really necessary to show 
the thorough and comprehensive nature of 
this work. It is, within our knowledge, the 
only general history of Christian art that 
treats architecture adequately and from the 
architect's point of view. The writers are 


consistently alert in noting the réal bonds 


| 
| 
| 


a ae a 


46% 


between the arbitrary classifications of the 
and take, for example, be 
tween ivory carving, stone sculpture, mura! 


arts—the give 


painting, and illumination is illustrated in 
a hundred instances Thus the book be 
comes a warning against narrow specializa- 
tion and a lesson in humility. It shows 
that nothing is surer than that the art 
historian of a single specialty is a poor his 
torian To imagine that one knows, say 
monumental painting, without some study 
of such humble matters as_ ivori and 
manuscripts, is to be grossly self-deceived 
The superiority of much of this work ove 
similar writing in German and English 
lies in the fact that these French scholars 
have not been ashamed to practise a wis 


discursiveness 
We 
reviewing 


must waive the impossible task 


that « 


trates the scholarship of ten experts upo 


critically a volume oncen 


the art of twelve centuries. We may, how 


‘ 


ever, add to our special commendation 

the chapters of MM. Peraté and Millet a 
reference to the editorial summing up by 
M. Michel He takes middle ground on the 
Rome-Byzantine controversy, holding that 
Byzantinism was a preceptorial influence 


ident 


the 
d itself as it 


never cordially adopted in Oc 
Roman 
Orientalizing tendency of 
M. Michel alao 
convinced, f 


of 
character 


which most fully realize 


ized Against the 
of his 
exception 
of the 


ware 


mo contributors 


takes being 
Asiatte 
With 


mere 


not 


example origin barbar 
thi s brie f 


hint at 


enamel 
richness 
work that 


zation, and a 


must k 


of Chri 


Suggestion we ive a 
serious student 


alike for 
delight 


every tian ar must 


read critical rientation and 


simple 


Thirty-three 
Chase 
School 


larger 


William ™M 
are the New York 
of Art December 3 It is a 
collection of Mr 
has been put on public view for some 


pictures by 


on exhibition at 
until 
Chase's work than 
time 
of 
years 
life, it 
of the 


and the development 


and including as it does his 


the 


examples 


work through last twenty in 


and still 


the 


portraiture, landscape 


represents excellently variety 
achievement, 
of Earliest of all the 
large Still Life,” 
back to student days in Munich 
of of the 
esting picture 18 
which Mr 
that Whistler painted 
It this 
after having first approved, called an 


artist's 
his art works is the 
dates 
the 
most inter 
of Whistler 
in 1886 the 
the portrait of 
which Whistler 
“out 


po 


which 
From 


‘Study in 
anecdote 
the 

painted 


point view 


portrait 


Chase at 


time 


him was portrait 


rageous lampoon.” Throughout the 


traits, mingling with the manner which is 
distinctively the artist's own, is apparer 
the influence of Whistler and Alfred Ste 
vens The influence of Whistler shows 
n the Japanese decorative motives, as in 
ihe Open Japanese Book’'’; in the har 
monious arrangements of low-keyed mono- 
tones, as in the “Mrs. C and Baby 


and in the attitudes of some of the figures 


The influence of Stevens, appearing a lit 
tle later, shows in such pictures as the 
“Portrait of Miss E and “The Musk 
Lesson.”’ The portrait of the late L. F 


Roos is exceptional for forcible expression 
of character Few of the portraits, in- 


deed, at any period, might be called psy- 
| chological, but the earlier work caught 
almost invariably with a distinguished 


manner the flowering charm of a person- 
ality. One gets the impression often that 
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the artist has felt no vital interest in 
his subject—that, in his later portraits, es- 
pecially, he has nothing to say commen- 
surate with his means for saying it. This 


may account in part for the fact that much 
f his best later work is in still life, and 
interiors of which “The Study in Still 
Life No. 1, and “The Green Shade” are 

ellent examples In such work as this 


where the artist can deal with technical 
fieulties for their own sake, untrammel- 
led with the problems of portraiture, there 


tonishing freshness and finish 


bert L. Groll is exhibiting § at the 
haus galler n th city, a number of 
paintings of Arizona Mexico, and Cal 
" rh canvases repeat the scenes 
snd the manner with which he has already 
made us familiar Mr. Groll’s work shows 
ndividuality in jts color scheme, which 
s derived from the yellows and blues of 
the Arizona deserts and skies, and in the 
pa wus dignity of the composition A fine 
nd characterist example of these qual 
The Land of the Hopi Indian,” 
“ h shows a depth of yellow plain bound 


the d ince by blue mountains and 
inated by a vast blue expanse of sky 
show the need 


I many of the invases 


greater harmony of color and refinement 


An interesting exhibition of eighteenth 


entury French art is now open at Ehrich’s 
gn rie n th city Of the twenty 
hree invas« two of the most important 


fall outside the limits of the eighteenth 
ntury—the “Baptism of Jesus,”” by Nich 
olas Poussin, and the “Portrait of a Man,”’ 
! Jean A. D. Ingres Both are fine exam- 
ple 
The Boston Miniature Painters have in 


| the Pennsylvania Society of Minia 
ture Painters, now exhibiting in the Acad- 
emy in Philadelphia, to exhibit the col- 
lection in Boston The exhibition will be 
given the first two weeks in December 


ievidence of the increasing importance 


ittached to modern painting in Great 


furnished by the 
') cottish Modern Arts Association In 


formation of 
1 preliminary prospectus, signed by Lord 
ihalearre Sir Walter Armstrong, Sir Ed- 

rennant, and other public men, in ad- 


to Sir James Guthrie, and the lead- 


painters of Scotland, it is set forth 

at there is not a gallery in. Scotland 
vl by the tudent of art ean be 
red containing a permanent collec- 
work adequately representative of 

h art The aim of this 

¥ bod therefore will be first to se 
ie ear by year worthy works by Scot- 
h art ind second, as funds permit, 
juire contemporary works, other than 


h of outstanding interest 
peeling frescoes by Mor- 


Burne-Jor Rossetti, and others on 


The fading and 


} wall f the Library of the Oxford 

Inion have been photographed, and the 

photographs have been published by the 

j It 

j brar f the late Gen. Lou Palma 

j { i fo more than twenty years 

f « Metropolitan Museum of 

will be id on Monday, Tuesday, and 

Wednesday, December 3, 4, and 5, by the 

Merwin-Claytor Salea Co of this city 

Rook mart in : broadest ense predom 

inate, including architecture, ceramics, art 
sud their work, Japa ind Japan 
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ind books, etc. Among the special works 
are Ferratio’s “Costume Antico e Mod- 
erno,”’ 1829-1834, twenty volumes, folio; 
the “Florence Gallery,” 1789-1807, four 
volumes, one of the special copies on ‘“‘pa- 


irt, catalogues of collections of pictures 
| 


pier-velin superfine.” 


. 4 
Scrence, 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

Boston, November 23 
The autumn meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences, held in Boston, No- 
vember 20, 21, 22, in the new buildings of 
the Harvard Medical School, was notable in 
several respects. The presence of thiry-eight 
out of the one hundred members made an 
attendance decidedly larger than the ave- 
rage in out-of-Washington meetings, even 
larger than most of the meetings in Wash- 
ington, business session for 
the election of new members ordinarily at- 
tracts a good attendance. The number of 
papers was exceptionally large, owing to 
the addition of eighteen by invited speak- 
ers to the twenty-six by members. An ex- 
hibit of apparatus and specimens by nearly 
fifty members and invited associates was 
held the first afternoon, filling two big la- 
boratories and the adjoining hall; and this, 
as well as the scientific and public ses- 
sions, Was attended by an unusual number 
of interested visitors. The chief reason 
for all this increase in activity appears to 
have been the appointment at the last 
Washington meeting of a committee, with 
Prof. H. F. Osborn of Columbia as chair- 
man, to prepare a new plan for the au- 
the local committee had 


where the 


tumn meeting; 


| only to carry out the plan 
Among the exhibits by guests of the 


Academy were hybrids of wild and tame | 
| with which we are familiar is one of 


guinea pigs, by W. E. Castle, of Harvard, 
illustrating his experiments in the process 
of fixing characters in animal breeding; 








photographs of rill work by T. A. Jaggar, | 


jr., of the Institute of Technology, show- 
ing the results of experiments on erosion; 
zoetrope figures, showing the movement of 
the stomach and intestines, drawn by W. 


B. Cannon of the Medical School, from | 


X-ray studies; a new geological map of 
North America, by Bailey Willis of the 
United States Geological Survey; a new 
geological map of Massachusetts, by B. K 
Emerson of Amherst; the earliest stages of 
sexuality in plants, by A. F. Blakeslee of 
Harvard; examples of ultra-violet photo- 
micrography, by H.C. Ernst of the Medical 


School. Exhibits by members included re- 


| cent work of the Harvard College Observa- 


| tory, by its director, E. C 


Pickering; a 
platinum-lined bomb for experiments at high 
temperatures and pressures, by A. A. Noyes 
of the Institute of Technology; 
horses, by H F 


restora- 


tions of extinct 


Columbia; instruments for 


Osborn of 
research in acoustics by 
A a Webster of Clark University; 
plates of fossils from Patagonia, by 
W. B. Scott of Princeton; a machine for 
cutting wax-plates, used in constructing 
models, by BE. L. Mark of Harvard; charts 
of atmospheric nucleation, by C. Barus of 
pendulum apparatus for determin- 


quantitative 


Brown 


ne the force of gravity, by G. C. Com- 
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stock of Wisconsin; physical apparatus, by 
T. W. Richards of Harvard. This list should 
be more than doubled, to give full indica- 
tion of the richness and novelty of the ex- 
hibit 

The papers presented by guests and mem- 
bers in the scientific scsstons of the Acad- 
emy included the following: “Experiments 
in Aerodromics,’’ by A. G. Bell of Wash- 
ington; ‘‘Acoustic Measurements,” by A 
G. Webster of Clark University; ‘“Conti- 
nental Sedimentation,’’ by J. Barrell of 
Yale; “Evidence of Desiccation in Chinese 
Turkestan,” by Ellsworth Huntington of 
Harvard; ‘Planetary Inversion, by W. H 
Pickering of Harvard College Observatory; 
“Extent and Structure of the Stellar Uni- 
verse,” by G. C. Comstock of Wisconsin; 
“Section of American Tertiaries,” by H. F 
Osborn of Columbia; “‘Nature and Cause of 
Old Age,”’ by C. S. Minot of the Medical 
School; “Ores of the Cobalt-Silver Dis- 
trict of Ontario,” by C. S. Van Hise of 
Wisconsin; “Sun Spot Spectra,” by G. S 
Hale of the Carnegie Solar Observatory; 
“Reactions of Amphiurus to Light,” by G. 
H. Parker of Harvard; “Light of Extremely 
Short Wave Length,” by T. Lyman of Har- 
vard. The list of papers was so extended 
that many were read only by title, and 
even then there was insufficient time for 
discussion. The lunches, receptions, and 
dinners given during the meeting added 
much to the pleasure of a memorable oc- 


casion 


DENATURED ALCOHOL. 


The newspapers have printed a great 
deal about the uses of denatured alcohol 
for light, and also for fuel, especially in 
automobiles and other engines. Much has 
also been said about the possibilities of 
cheap manufacture from all sorts of fa~m 
products, and even from waste, under the 
law which removes the internal revenuy 
tax after January 1. The’ alcohol 
many. In fact, there is a class of com- 
pounds called alcohols, only two of which 
are commonly known — ethyl alcohol 
\C,H1,OH), that referred to in ordinary par- 


| lance; and methyl, or wood alcohol (CH,OH) 


which is a poison, with injurious fumes. 
This fact is illustrated in the dissolving 
of shellac. At present, on account of the 
high price of alcohol, wood alcohol is sub- 


| stituted, and its fumes are said to produce 


ill-effects in the workmen. Ethy!] alcohol is 
the product of yeast cells living at the 
expense of a special form of sugar—a form 
which may be produced from different 
sources. It may be made by a process 
called “inverting’’ cane-sugar; by “hydro 
lizing’’—chemically adding water to starch; 
by malting grain; or it may grow natur- 
ally in fruit juices and saps. Yeast action 
on sugar from any of these sources pro- 
duces alcohol and also about six per cent. 
of other ingredients. The alcohol, what- 


| ever the source of sugar, is of the same 


composition, but the six per cent. of 
other material gives individuality to the 
product, according to the origin of the 
sugar. Thus, rum is the product of yeast 
action on molasses, while whiskey is ob- 
tained from barley or corn, In addition to 
the above method of making alcohol, there 
is a possibility of obtaining it from such 
unpromising substances as coke and other 
forms of carbon. This process, however, 
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yet to be worked out industrially by the 


chemist, would require—under conditions 
yet to be discovered—something like the 
production of calcium carbide (CaC _) from 
coke; then a conversion to acetylene 
(C,H, then to ethylene (C,H, and then 
by a double reaction to ethyl alcoho! 


Denatured alcohol, on the other hand, is 
pure ethyl alcohol, adulterated in accord- 
with the law. When so adulterated, 
it is branded tax 
free. For many 
or poisonous substance added to pure alco- 
hol no harm at the time 
renders the alcohol for 
medicine. For 
in celluloid; therefore 
with 
in the 
ernment has 
and has the alcohol 
der the supervision of 


ance 


“denatured” and is 


purposes, a disagreeable 


and same 


unfit 


does 
drinking or 
camphor 


denatured 


instance, there is 
alcohol 
objectionabl 
The Gov- 
adulterants 
bond un- 


De- 


would not be 
manufacture of 
selected 


denatured 


camphor 
celluloid 
certain 
in 
ls 


own agents 


natured alcohol, unless otherwise specified, 


must by law contain for every one hundred 


parts of alcohol ten parts of wood, or 
methyl, alcohol and one-half of one pari 
of benzine Since these ingredients are 
not suited to all industrial purposes, the 
Government -~when requested will use other 
substances such as shellac, resins, acetic 
acid, pyridin, acetons methyl acetate, 
aniline dyes, naphthalene, castor oil, car 
bon bisulphide, and carbolic acid 

The whole subject was considered at the 


regular meeting of the New York Section 
of the Society of Chemical ‘Industry last 
Friday night Professor C. E. Lucke of 
Columbia, presented figures obtained from 
a series of tests which illustrate the com- 
parative efficiency of gasolene and alcohol 


in internal combustion engines He con- 
cludes that alcohol, although more efficient 
will not compete 


for motive strong 


ly 
plentiful as it is now 
hold only 
gasolente 


powe r, 


long as gasolene is as 
The exception would 
little 


making al- 


SO 


with gasolen: 


there 
for 


in regions where is 


the c 


favorable 


nditions 


and 
cohol are most 


Rambles on the Riviera By Edouard Stras 


burger New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons. $5 net 

The Mediterranean coast of France and 
of western Italy owes much of its attra 
tiveness to the beauty and variety of its 
plants. The sunny skies and the fertile 
soil of that country known as the Riviera, 
produce vegetation in full splendor. A 
well-informed botanist would, therefore, be 
an admirable guide through the region; and 
just such a person is the author of this 
book. Professor Strasburger is,one of the 


leading plant-morphologisis of Germany, 
whose contributions to the science have 
opened new fields of thought He is a 


all 


Moreover, he is 


lover of nature, to whom living things 
are replete with interest 
uncommonly well read in all such matters 
as the uses of plants, the myths in regard 
to them, and the vanishing folk-lore He 
lets nothing escape his observation, and yet 
he does not tire his readers by wearisome 
display of 
knowledge 
pressionist, making sometimes a single line 
or a touch of color tell He 
has imparted to his volume something of 
the charm which of his 
laboratory manuals a charm 


largely due to an offhand, chatty style, 


his multifarious and exact 


As a writer, he is a true im- 


a long story 


has rendered one 


80 popular, 





| 


The Nation. 


which is at the same time direct. This rec- 


| ord, then, is an attractive as well as sound 
guide-book The illustrations are well s 
lected, and finely executed Every 
reader will carry away a considerable 
amount of trustworthy information, es- 
pecially concerning the flora rhe follow- 
ing passage will indicate the style of the 
author and show, likewise, the excellence 
of the translation 

Night is drawing on, and Mentone 
lights are beginning to appear in the houses 
and the streets The strand is soon pick 
ed out with points of light, fringing the 
sea like a necklace of fiery px rhe 
lines of the Mignonlied passed through my 
mind, and the rhythm washing of the 
waves seemed to recall the music of Be« 
thoven’s beautiful accompaniment It is 
significant that those plants, which in this 
song of Goethe's conjure up in our minds 
such vivid pictures of Italy, are not indi 
genous in that land, which has been culti 
vated for over two thousand yea “hey 
came from the East, like all the great 
ideas on which our culture is founded, and 
were developed and improved on this classic 


orange 
irn had 
oli the 
grown by 
cullivation 


soil. Italy received the lemon a 
from the Semites, who in their 
received them from India rhe 
fig, the vine, and the palm were 
the Semites long before their 

penetrated to the West The laurel and 
myrtle indeed are indigenous in Italy, but 
their use for ceremonial purposes came 
across the Mediterranean from the East 
The home of the cypress is not in Italy, but 
in the Greek Archipelago, northern Persia, 
Cilicia, and Lebanon As though 
the great impulse given to horticulture by 
the discovery of America were also destined 


nad 


ve 


to leave its imprint upon Italian soil, the 
agave and opuntias have been established 
‘here. Thus the spiny, glaucous agaves and 


the prickly, vivid-green opuntias, which ar 
so well adapted to the rocky coast of Italy 
that they seem to have been here from tim: 


immemorial, were really not introduced 
from America until the sixteenth century 

The range of subjects treated of is very 
wide From prehistoric times down 
through the golden ages of Greek and 
Roman culture, to the industries and the 


thinking of the present, is a long journey, 


but our author makes it with a cheery 
step, and with innumerable diversions by 
the way We hear the story of the Iron 
Mask, the legends of certain castles and 
convents, and the traditions clustering 
around the villas and villages, as we stroll 
along admiring or perhaps studying the 
plants which the author brings constant 
ly to our attention Before the rambles 
ire over, one -has learned much in regard 
to the great flower-market of the South 
the perfume industry, the fruits of the 
favored land, the factors of landscape, the 
part which ceremonial plants have played 
in early and in later times, and so on 
The whole book is written in a kindly 
spirit, and there are generous words for 
many people, some of which it would be 
very pleasant to cite But we must con 
tent ourselves with a single further ref 


erence, which brings the treatise very near 


home: 


Besides the Smyrna fig, the best varieties 
of date palm have lately been introduced 
into the United States. The United States 


Department of Agriculture in Washington 


devotes special attention to work of this 
kind, and men appointed as “assistants” 
in the Division of Vegetable Physiology 
and Pathology, or as agricultural ex- 
plorers”’ in the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
are entrusted with the carrying out of 


These are scientifically 
who have firat mastered 


these experiments 
trained botanists, 


the theoretical part of the subject and still 
keep up these studies side by side with 


4°71 


their practical work Two of these “as 
sistants now usefully employed by the 
t 1 States Department of Agriculture 

idied t iny at Bonn, and I have the 
highes n of the indomitable industry 
nd perseverance. th ntelligence and pa 
tier f tl young scholars One of 
the Wa Tr. Swingle, who ha since 
been iccessful ver ming the ob 
stacles which had hitherto prevented the 
satisfactory dev pme of the Smyrna 
fig in 1 who has made 


the United States, ar 


possible also t ‘ ire ermanent re 
with t? late-palm 
American Fossil Cy ‘ ‘ 
large quarto by G. |} \W ’ fy 
I versity, published igh the Ca Z 
I ution This worthy 
to Ame can paleobotany is ly 
l with fifty plates and 138 text figures 
it is an account of the American collectior 
f fossil cycad plants allied to the fer: 
fa is they hav been studied, and ths 
i f the author's investigations on the 
vegetative inatomy and reproductive or 
ga followed by a comparison of thes 
with similar ructure in living ecyead 
ind a d j nm of relationship it s 
I bably not generally known that som 
the best fossil preservation of these 
nteresting plants are in the United States 


Black Hills 
that the 


cycads 


the 
ind Maryland; and 
of fossil 
Universi 


particularly in Wyoming 
most 
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important 


ollection in world ts 


Yale 
ve of the « 


at iving representa 
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yeads are remnants of 


which dominated certain al 


Zeoi.ok { 
time age 


was 


1 Lora 


there was at one an 
when the 
of these 
The 


somewhat 


periods, and 
ids (Jurassic) earth 
forests plants as far 
ancient 
the 
of 


have 


the pole types of 


then same 
the 
for 
monograph creditable to 
the pre rf 


Is have 


the botan as yme contem 


reptilian groups the zo 


rhe 


botany 


is 


American and sswork 


the Carnegie Institution 


The 


the 


American Eclipse Expedition of 190 
largest ever fitted out by any nation, is 
cribed in the National Geographic Maga 
for 
Admiral C 
ibute to 


thoriti« 


November by its commander, Rear 
M He al 
the of sh au 


well as to the 


ine 


Chester ord 


pays a ¢ 


tr courtesy the Span 


extraordinarily 


lors while on shore 


of 


Ceyion 


good conduct of his sai 
The 


the 


wonderful remains Anuradhapura 


of 


famous capital twenty-one 
beautiful 
John M 
old ports on the Spanish 
Maracait« 
similar manner by George 
rhe 


ount 


centuries ago, are shown in some 


ith des« 
and 


picture “ riptive ote by 


Abbot 
Main, © 
pictured 


three 


imana, La Guayra, and 


are in a 


M. L 


llustrated a 


other contents 


of 


Brown are an 


Peary's expe lition 


ind President Roosevelt's letter to the 
Congress of Irrigation Engineers on the nt 
two great undertakings of the Reclamation i 
and Forest Services 
On Monday and Tuesday the Anderson 
Auction Co. of this city will sell the 1 > 
brary of the late Elliott Coues, th: m 
nent ornithologist The scientific portion 
of the library, mainly ornithological, com 
prises 369 lots, and includes some rare 
and valuable books on birds, many being 
presentation copies The Catalogue of 
Birds in the Br sh Museum,” twenty 
seven volumes, is an unusual set, and has 
never before come yp for sale at auction 
in this country. Baird, Brewer, and Ridg 
way’s “North American Birds,’ three vol- 





which 


| 


| 





Birds of California,”’ and 
of the Nest and Eggs of 
Oh by Genevieve E. Jones 
j Schulze; all with col- 
ire among the more notable 
m ellaneous library con- 
rable items of Americana 
! m of Patrick Gass’s 
yage ind Travels of a Corps 
Und Cay Lewis and 
zh, 1807; D. W. Harmon’s 
\ i ind Travels in the 
\m t 1820; and Al 
r'ra Is and Adventures 
809. The bulk of Dr. Coues’s 
p ynal ) pondence 
O00 ttograph le rs 
i ) ‘ prominen will 
yn housand 
In 1 } life, Dr. Coues 
1 in theosophy and kindred 
ved a numl of auto- 
n Madame Blavatsky 
ye 
hinance. 
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dard, rise in price again, once more sold at 
a dollar a bushel. Less than a twelvemonth 
after the 1896 election, shortage in all of 
Kurope's crops, coinciding with an abun- 
lant American harvest, gave Kansas and 
Nebraska farmers the most profitable sea- 
son since 1879. “Debts were paid off; in- 
dustry revived; bank balances accumulated. 
rhe revival did not stop with foreign crop 
hortages. As prosperity returned to Amer- 
ican industry in general, one of its most 
triking results was a greatly increased de- 
mand for agricultural products. A series 
of almost unprecedentedly large harvests, 
old at highly remunerative prices, so far 
enriched the crop-growing States that, in 
place of the story of “Eastern capital loan- 
ed in the West,” we began to hear of 

Western bank funds outstanding on Wall 
Street.’” Such “interior loans,”’ these last 
few years, are believed to have run above 
the one-hundred-million figure. 

The reorganized Union Pacific began to 
pay dividends on its new preferred stock in 
Isvs, and resumed dividends on the com- 
mon stock in 1900. Its net receipts from 
transportation, which were $5,602,000 in the 
first year after its reorganization of 1897, 
had risen to $17,767,000 in 1900, and in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, are now 
shown to have been $30,317,000. In place 
of the bankrupt treasury of ten years ago, 
the current annual report makes the re- 


markable showing, along with other assets, 


of $21,258,000 cash on hand or in bank, and 
of $34,716,000 lent out on call in the money 
market ° 

The Union Pacific is not alone among 
railway companies in evidencing by such 
extraordinary figures the change in the 
country’s position. Its case is peculiarly 


its recovery from com- 
wealth 


interesting, because 


plete insolvency to possession of 
not dreamed of by any railway a dozen 
years ago, is typical of the spectacular 


change in the community which it serves. 
This chapter of history, both of the rail- 
and of the region from which it draws 
prosperity, adds point to the comment 
quently made by foreign observers, on 
remarkable extremes reached in the up- 
of American 
an episode 
to cu- 


way 
its 
fre 
the 
downward swings 
Naturally, such 
prompts the thoughtful 
as to the next chapter. 


ward and 


prosperity 
ometimes 


rious conjecture 
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flln & Co. $2.50 net. 

Squires, Grace. Merle and May. Dutton. $1.50. 

Stockham, Alice B. Baby-Craft. Chicago: Stock. 
ham Publishing Co. 

Symons, Arthur. Cities. Dutton. $2.50 

Trine, Ralph Waldo. In the Fire of the. ‘Heart. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Van Dyne, Edith. Aunt Jane's Nieces. Chicago: 


Rellly & Britton Co. 
Wharton, Anne Hollingsworth. Italian Days and 
Ways. Philadelphia: —" incott. $1.60 net. 
Williams, J. BE. Hodde Life of Sir George 
Williams, A. ©, Arpetron & Son. $1.26 net. 
Williams, Neil Wynn. The Electric Theft. Boston: 
Small, Maynard &°Co. $1.50. 
Wilson, Floyd B. ont Silence in Realization. 
= & Co 
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Y Droit Ottoman, Vols. 
tv. hl Vil. mace. oD 
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The Labour Movement in Australasia 


By VICTOR 8S. CLARK. $1.50 net, by mail $1.65 

A competent, temperate, and jud'cial treat- 
ment of an important subject, on which there 
has been a great deal of wild writing. In this 
untechnical volume the author says that he 
has described 

“In the first place 
union to political tactics on the part of 
organizat‘oas 


a development from trade 
labour 


“In the second place, compulsory arbitration 
of industrial disputes, which is enforced by 
etate and ‘ederal laws ip Australia and New 


Zealand 

“The progress of socialism in an Anglo-Saxon 
country—w th a race of pure British stock un- 
der popular government Socialism itself being 
a social phenomenon—not a theory—in Aus 
tralasia.’’ 

At the request of his publishers the author 
inserted a chapter contain'ng an account 
of the principal government industries and 
commercial enterprises 


HENRY HOLT & CO usd 
The Political | hought 


OF 


Plato and Aristotle 


By E. BARKER, M.A. 


Oxford 








Late Fellow of Merton College, 
&vo, net, $7.50 


This work, 
is primarily of the political 
thought of Plato and the political sys- 
tem of Aristotle. Its central subject is 
through a study of 
Socratic philosophy, and finds a practical 


by a scholar of authority, 
a study 


approached pre- 


application in being brought to bear 


upon the problems of modern democracy. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 





27 & 29 West 
23d St., N.Y. 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons, 


THE HEART 
THAT KNOWS 


THE BEST BOOR. 


The Man in the Case 


A NOVEL OF MY mead AND ROMANCE 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
General Robert E. Lee 


OF VIRGINIA 


appreciation by GENERAL WOLSELEY of 
thet British Army. copies only printed of this 
beautiful tribute for GEORGE HUMPHREY, 
Rochester, N. Y. Price One Dollar. 



































Literary IN PERIL of CHANGE 
& Social By C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


Studies THE NEW HUMANISM 


By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


Each 
$1. 50 ner | B.W. HUEBSCH, | Publisher, N.Y. 











RESEARCHES made in the BOSTON LIBRARY, 
HARVARD LIBRARY, BOSTON ATHEN ABUT. 
TRANSLATIONS made from Prench and 

Sammaries of books or ee 


Expert ~_ = 
proofreading. F. H. DIKE, Mass me of 
Technology. Boston 


4 BOOK FOR EVERY BOD ¥. 


EATING TO LIVE. 
Ry JONMN J. BLACK, M.D. With special advice to the 
Gouty, th: Rheumatic, and the Diabetic. Cloth, $1. 50 nec 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


A History of Diplomacy in the | 


International Development of 
Europe 
By Davip Jayne Huw, LL.D, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States at The Hague. In 
6 vols. Svo 
Vol. Il. The Establishment of Territorial Sove 
reignty. 88 pages, with 4 colorea Maus, Chrono- 
logical Tables, etc., and Index. $5.00 nef. By 
mail $5.28. Just Ready 
Vol. 1. The Struggle for Universal Empire. 506 


pees. with 5 colored Maps; Chronological Tables of 
imperors, Popes, and Rulers; List of Treaties 








etc.. and Index 504 pages $5.0) net Ry 

mail, $5.24 Lately Published 
Dr. Hill's second volume nces the formation 

of modern states, the’r schemes xpa 1, their 

rivalry for primacy, the deve t na 

tional law, the triumph of tert 

and the formation of a Europea | 

law. The first volume is chiefly devote 

position of the imperial idea, the se 

pacy and the Medimval Empire, their 

origin of national monarch'es, and the 

of diplomacy in Italy In vo 

intended to consider the Dt ne of 

Absolutiam, of the Revolutionary Era 

stitut'onal Movement, and of Commercial Imperial 

ism, thus bringing the history of international de 

velopment down to the present tir Each volum 

is. however, an independent work mplete rr 

the period it covers, and is sold separately 
The Historical Geography of 

Europe 

By FE. A. Freeman, D.C.L.,LL DD. Formerly Re 
gius Professor of Modern History in the Uni 
versity of Oxford, (New Elition) Edited by 
J. B. Bury, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Regius Pro 
fessor of History in the University of Cambridg« 
Rvo. $4.00 net 
Atlas to the Above. 65 Colored Maps SVO3« 

2.10 net 

Lectures on Early English History 

By Witutam Strvsss, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Oxford and Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford, Edited by Arthur 
Hassall, M.A., Student of Christ Church 
Oxford. 8vo. 400 pages, $4.00 net 


The American Revolution 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Georce Orro TREVELYAN, 
Bart. New and cheaper Edition with Portrait 
Vols. L., 11., UL Crown &vo Each, $2.00 net 


By mail, $2.18 

Letters Personal and Literary of 
Robert, Eari of Lytton (Qwen 
Meredith) 


Edited by his Daughter, Lady Betry BaLrovr 

With 8 Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo, $6.00 net 

The quotations we have given will show what 
a wealth of interesting material lies in these two 
volumes, material both literary and political, touct 
ing very closely contemporary affairs, aud unveiling 
to the public a most attractive and engag ng per 
eonality."’—London Dally Telegraph 


Early Essays and Lectures 


By the Very Rev. Canon Sueenan, D.D., Author 


of “My New Curate,” “Luke Delmege,”’ etc, 
Crown 8vo. $1.60 net 

CONTENTS. — Essays: Religious Instruction in 
Intermediate Schools—In a Dublin Art Gallery 
Emerson—Free-Thought in America—German Uni 
versities (Three Essays)—German and Gallic Muses 

Augustin'an Literature—The Poetry of Matthew 
Arnold—Recent Works on St. Augustine—Aubrey 
de Vere (a Study). Lectures: Irish Youth and High 
Ideals—The Two Civilisations—The Golden Ju 
bilee of O'Connell's Death—Our Personal and So 
cial Responsibilities—The Study of Mental Science 
—Certain Elements of Character—The Limitations 
and Possibilities of Catholic Literature 


New volume by the authors of 


“The Irish R.M.’ 


Some Irish Yesterdays 


Stories and Sketches. By E. (©. Somervit.ie and 
Martiw Ross, Authorsof ‘Some Experiences of 
ao Irish R.M.."" “Allon the Irish Shore.’ ete 
With 82 Illustrations by FF ‘PF. Someaviiie 
Crown &vo, $1. 





The Political History of England 


From the Conquest of Hritain to the End of the 
Reign of Queen Victoria 


Written by Various Authors fer the Direction 
and Editorship of the Rew W aw) Hew 
MA... D.Litt, of Tris ege xford, Pree 
dent of the Royal Historical 5 ety and 
Reatwatp L. x. M.A i Fe ‘ ft 
Magdalen College xford, and Editor of the 
‘English Historical Review I pu hed 
in 12 volumes. Svo. Fach v m } ‘ 


Index and two or Maps 


NEW VOLUME 


nore 








Vol 1\ FROM THE CORONATION OF RICH 
ARD It TO THE DEATH OF 1 HAR 
(LST7-14S5) By ©. Ohman, MA, ¢ i 
sor f Modern H y t i f 
ford and mem. f the We #? Aca . 
With three Maps. $2.60 1 

VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED 

Vol I FROM THE PARLIPST TIMES Ter Tilt 
NOK a | CONQL ESI - \ i 
DC. ID I ‘ f Univeraty © ‘ 
London Fel w of the British Academy Ww 
two Ma “ 

Vor l! FROM THI NORMAN ONQUEST To 
THR DEATH OF Jol IN 68-1216 By G we 
Burton Adams, l’rofes f r y Yale t 
versity With two Maps 

Vol lil FROM THI ACCESSION OF HENRY 
Il. TO THE DERATH OF EDWARD III 1216 
1377) By T. 1 Fout, M.A Profes ‘MM 
eval and Modern H ‘ t Victoria 1 
versity f Ma heste W Maps 

Vol X FROM THI ACCESSION OF iFORGE 
Itt THE CLOSE © PITa’sS FIRST AI)MIN 
ISTRATION (176-1801 it t Kev Ww ‘ 
liun MA Ib LAtt rrinit Colleg oat j 
With thre Mapes 

Vol XI FROM ADDINGTON'S ADMINISTRA 
TION TO THI CLOSI Ol Wi IAM A s 
REIGN (1801-1837 Ity iH ie ge « 
rick, 1D.C.1 late warde f Merto { ue ix 
ford. Completed and Revised . «.% 

i ne im, MLA for Ser 1 f Mug 
College Oxf ] Ww M 
rhe price of each volume *s $2.00 fs 
separat ely but Complete Sete may be subscribed 

for at the price f $28.00 net wn x 
nade, if preferred, a f $2.34 ! 

delivery of each volume 
A Des ptiv I aye f tl Work w 
I at ny ad 1 

Homer and his Age 
By AnprRew Lane. With full page il ations 
Rvo. $3.50, net. 
this I th H 
ul Z 
its | 1 * 
ta " ta 
I ‘ 
inact Key elsaad wr 
from the mparativ f tu of 
her early natior rnd of 
ative archmology and My ‘ and ¢ k a 


Life and Letters of the First Earl 
of Durham (1792-1840) 


By Stuart J. Rep, Editor of * The Queen's Prit 
Ministers "' Series With numerous Portraits 
2 vols, Avo. $10.00 net 
The story wl at j vers ft . t history of 

the Reform Bi th measures w h led t the 

creation of the Kingdon f Belg un policy 1 

of Tsa Nicholas I and the intrigues ‘n 

inets of Lords (ir and Melbourn Ru 

mat wnde the «) f interest f the 

Il be found In the full and dramatic state 

th steps taken by Lord Durham in 1838 

peace and prosperity to Canada, t te 
whieh are here given for the first time 





Industrial Efficiency 


A Comparative Study of Industrial Life in En 
land, Germany and America, By AaTruun Sina 
weL_., M.A..M_D ¢ vols. Avo. §7.00 net 

Some of the chapters in thes volu are 
malel records of ecoromical investigation They 
sum up clearly and succinctly, and wit! rag 
geration, viv diy and often in | rremey ie me 
the outcome of much careful, diepas pate exa 

nation we know few recent books k 

to he more inetructive and } f 

and workmen."’ The Times 


Heresies of Sea Power 


By Frep T. Jaxx, author of 
Inventor of the Naval War Game 
and 14 Illustrations, Svo, $4. net 


‘Fighting Ship.” &« 
With * Mapes 


"This book fe learned, suggestive. and r 
and compels thought The illustr me are i 
esting, cod the maps valnat's ‘avy and A y 
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THE DECEMBER ATLANTIC 


This remarkable issue contains: 


vi The Nation. 


Christmas and the Literature of Disillusion, 4y SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 
New National Forces and the Old Law, /y MELVILLE M. BIGELOW 
The Spirit of Present Day Spain, /y HAVELOCK ELLIS 


The Measure of Greatness, /y N. S. SHALER 
Literature and the Modern Drama, /} HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


The House of Lords, /y WILLIAM EVERETT 
The Spell of Whitman, / M. A. De W. HOWE 


A New Voice in French Fiction, /) HENRY D. SEDGWICK 


STORIES by ALICE BROWN, JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS, 
H. M. RIDEOUT, ELIZABETH FOOTE. 
ESSAYS by H. W. BOYNTON, A. C. BENSON, GELETT BURGESS. 
POETRY by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, JOHN B. TABB, 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, FLORENCE EARLE 
COATES. 
THE FIRST INSTALMENT OF 
“A MOTOR FLIGHT THROUGH FRANCE,” By Edith Wharton 


And the Second Instalment of the Unpublished Correspondence of David Garneck 





TWO IMPORTANT SERIAL FEATURES FOR 1907 
The Helpmate The Spirit of Old West Point 


By MAY SINCLAIR By MORRIS SCHAFF 


General Morris Schaff has written a series of delightfal reminis- 
nees entitled ‘“‘The Spirit of Old West Point.’ They present a 


i! ‘ praise er ce 
M y of literary life in London, lively picture of the life at West Point before the days of new 
i He Mm Helpmate will 1 \ buildings and crack football teams, in the momentous years just pre- 
eputati It is a powerful story ceding the Civil War. They have, moreover, a wide significance as 
f people, tracing the development of perhaps the most vivid embodiment that has yet been seen In prose 
No less remarkable of the spirit of patriotism that fired young American manhood in 
' and full-bodied the days of our great national struggle. The series will prove both 
tell I it ! ! t a valuable historical document and a notable piece of literature. 


It will begin in an early number 
INlustrated Prospectus for 1907 sent free on request, 


Chree issues (October, November, and December, 1906) will be mailed without charge to new sub- 


scribers for 1907, upon receipt of $4.00. A special trial subscription for three months will be sent to new 


35 cents a copy, $4.00 a year. 


subscriber upon receipt of SO cents 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















